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Reconstruction Problems Bring Greater Responsibilities 
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Sunlight and a 
Plunge— 


Through the doorway leading to 
the Turkish Baths and plunge 
of Hotel McAlpin, you catch a 
ray of sunlight.and a suggestion 
of the world outside. 


Because this plunge, unlike 
others, is on the roof of the Ho- 
tel, instead of in the basement. 


This is typical of the McAlpin’s habit 
of installing any and all innovations 
which increase the pleasure and com- 
fort of its guests. 


On your next visit to New York, try 
the welcome of Hotel McAlpin. Put 
an ® after your name in the register 
and leave the rest to the management 
of the hotel. 


The New York.Rotary. Club head- 
quarters on the 22nd -floor is a great 
convenience to visiting Rotarians. 


MOTEL 
MSALPIN 


Broodwoy at 54° Street 
New York City 


Rotarian L.M.Boomer Managing Director 
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Useful Christmas Gifts— 





Extra Fancy Paper Shell SUPERB Pecans 


The Governments of the Allies request that useful 
gifts be made this Christmas time, also they 
request the conservation of food— 


PECANS 


offer a solution to both problems. Read what 
Dr. J. H. Kellogg of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
says regarding the food value of pecans. 


“‘A pound of pecans contains as much protein as half 
a pound of meat, as much fat as three-fourths of a 
pound of butter and as much starch and carbohydrates 
as one-fourth of a pound of bread; so that a pound of 
pecans is the equivalent of a pound and a half of 
other highly concentrated and nourishing foods.”’ 


Superb Brand Pecans Surpass All Others 
in Size, Delicacy of Flavor, Richness 
of Quality and Food Value. 


Rotarians in twelve states bought SUPERB brand 
pecans of us last year—all were satisfied. 

No trouble, no fussing, just send us your order, 
your enclosure card and address of recipient and 
we will do the rest. But don’t delay too long, 
as there will be a shortage of all kinds of nuts this 
year, and don’t overlook the possibility of a con- 
gestion in shipping. 

Our prices F. O. B. Albany, Ga., are: 


5 Ibs. at 80 cts. per lb. 25 lbs. at 74 cts. per lb. 
10 Ibs. at 75 cts. per lb. 50 Ibs. at 73 cts. per lb. 


Your Two.Guarantees: 


You are placing your order with us, with the distinct 
understanding that if for any sreason the nuts are not 
entirely satisfactory you may return them and we pay 
all carrying charges and refund your money. 





The advertising pages.of The Rctarian are open only 
to advertisers of acknowledged standing and respectability. 
Advertisements will not be atcépted from those who are 
engaged in doubtful or trregular‘enter prises or whose rec- 
ords give evidence even of a disposition to disregard 
correct business methods or reccgnized standards of 
commercial or professional honor. 




















Southern Edible Products Co. 


S. K. SIMON, Sales Mgr., Box 45 
Albany, Ga. 


Toasted-SUPERB brand pecans were served at the Officers Dinner 
at the International Rotary Conyention at Kansas City, last June. 
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Rotary and its Magazine 


11 ROTARIAN is publisht by the Board of Directors of the Internation- 
a] Association of Rotary Clubs, on the first day of each month, at Mount 
Morris, Illinois. THE ROTARIAN was entered as second class matter 
June 29, 1912, at the Post Office at Mount Morris, IIl., under the act of 
March 3, 1879. 
Chesley R. Perry, Philip R. Kellar, Frank R. Jennings, 
Editor & Business Manager. Managing Editor. Advertising Manager. 

Editorial Offices: 910 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Eastern Advertising Representative: W. W. Constantine, 31 E. 
17th St., New York. 


lerms of subscription: 15 cents the copy; $1.50 the year in the United 
States and Cuba, $1.75 in Canada, $2.00 in other countries. 


\dvertising rates will be sent upon application. 


[HE ROTARIAN publishes authorized notices and articles regarding 
the activities of the Association, its board of directors, conventions, 
committees, etc. In other respects it is a magazine for business men and 
he directors of the Association do not assume responsibility for the 
opinions exprest by the authors of the different articles unless such 
responsibility is explicitly assumed. Articles not specifically copyrighted 

be reprinted if proper credit is given. 


Directors of the I. A. of R. C. 


President John Poole of Washington, District of Columbia. 

Immediate Past President E. Leslie Pidgeon of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
First Vice-President Albert S. Adams of Atlanta, Georgia. 

Second Vice-President Edward R. Kelsey of Toledo, Ohio. 

Third Vice-President Willard I. Lansing of Providence, Rhode Island. 


International Association of Rotary Clubs 


ls an organization of the Rotary clubs in over 400 of the principal 
cities of the United States, Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, China and Uruguay with headquarters at 910 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The name is sometimes abbreviated 
tol. A. of R. C. 
Objects of the I. A. of R. C. 


First: To encourage, promote and supervise the organization of 
Rotary Clubs in all commercial centers throughout the world. 

Second: To co-ordinate, standardize and generally direct the work 
and activities, other than local activities, of all affiliating Rotary Clubs. 

Third: To encourage and foster, through its own activities and 
through the medium of affiliating Rotary Clubs: 

1) High ethical standards in business and professions. 

b) The ideal of service as the basis of all worthy enterprise. 

c) The active interest of every Rotarian in the civic, commercial, 
social and moral welfare of his community. 

d) The development of a board of acquaintanceship as an oppor- 
tunity for service as well as an aid to success. 

e) The interchange of ideas and of business methods as a means 
of increasing the efficiency and usefulness of Rotarians. 

{) The recognition of the worthiness of all legitimate occupations 
and the dignifying of the occupation of each Rotarian as affording 
him an opportunity to serve society. 

Fourth: To create, adopt and preserve an emblem, badge, or other 
insignia of International Rotary for the exclusive use and benefit of all 
Rotarians, 
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“If you knew, Madge, that I would not come back after the storm, would your heart let me go, dear?” 


“Yes. For the sake of the lasting peace that will eome to the peoples of the earth, I would let you go.” (A Thin 
Volume, page 258.) 
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Inspiring Message to U. S. Rotary 


By The Honorable William C. Redfield, 


Secretary of the Department of Commerce, U. S. A. 


HE CHIEF and the vital need in America today is that we 

should approach the complex problems of peace with a 
quiet mind, without excitement or worry, with a calm reliance 
upon our ability to deal with each question as it arises, sanely 
and safely. It is the spirit of America which matters more 
than anything else now. We see on the other side in some 
countries a widespread spirit of revolution with the red flag for 
its emblem. We should oppose to that spirit, so far as it goes 
to excess, the quiet confidence of a great free people in itself 
and in its institutions. Men who take up their problems 
calmly have already gone far to settle them. 

Again, in our attitude toward the nations with whom we have 
been associated in the war, we have recognized our respon- 
sibility as our brother’s keeper, so to speak. We may not take 
this attitude for so long as the fighting lasts and, when that is 
over, turn from brotherly sacrifice to selfish and personal efforts, 
leaving our friends to work out their future as best they can 
amid the ashes of their homes and industries. If we were 
charged with a duty in the war that duty remains now when the 
active war is ended. We must extend the hand of fellowship 
to those who have suffered in our cause, and in so doing, must 
not forget that they fought our battles at great cost before the 
time when we saw it was our battle. So France and Belgium and 
Serbia and Poland and others must not look to us in vain in 
the coming months. 

This means first, perhaps, that we have to feed the world or 
at least much more of the world than we thought of feeding. 
It may even mean that we must feed those who were our enemies 
perhaps to the extent of having less or at least a smaller variety 
of food ourselves. We shall probably have to send abroad 
something like twenty million tons of food this year, which is 
many times as much as we shipped before the war. 

Further, we must help to finance these countries. Some of 
them have been ravaged. All of them are in debt. They need 
many things besides food but they may not have the read) means 
of paying for these things. We shall for some time to come be 
obliged to extend credits to them. They have neither goods nor 
cash with which to pay us, so we must furnish the things they 
need and the means with which to pay for them, also. 

Then, again, we must furnish materials. At least a million 
dwellings must be reconstructed and thousands of factories must 
be replaced. Roads, bridges, churches and schools must be 
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An Introduction by Rotary’s 
President 


Saturday, November 16, 1918, I had a most delightful 
and interesting interview with Honorable William C. Red- 
field, Secretary of Commerce, when we discussed the prob- 
lems of reconstruction and the great opportunities of our 
organization for patriotic and unselfish service which will 
naturally result. 

It gladdened my heart and thrilled me with pride to hear 
the Secretary speak in the highest praise of the aims, objects 
and ideals of Rotary, and the fine character of men who make 
up its membership. 

After talking of after-the-war problems I asked him to give 
Rotary a message. He instantly acquiesced and dictated the 
letter which I now enclose. (/t appears on this page.) 

To me it is a wonderful statement of the most important 
and urgent calls upon us. I ask that it be read before each 
Rotary Club and reprinted in each club publication 

—JOHN POOLE, 

President, I. A. of R. C. 
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restored. This means cement, lumber, steel, coal, leather and 
other things. We are the great storehouse of these materials. 
Others will furnish some; we must supply most. It may be 
that the demand will be so large that we shall have to ration 
them in order not to be stripped ourselves. 

These are the three problems—to feed the world, to finance 
the world, to supply the world with materials. It is a great 
task and an unselfish one. If we do it in an unselfish spirit we 
may deserve, and if we deserve we shall receive, the affection 
and trust of all the world. If we do not “play the game,”’ 
however, if we must work for our lone hand, so to speak, if as a 
creditor nation we are a hard creditor, if we press competition 
with those who have suffered in our cause, we may get a different 
heritage. 

We stand at the parting of the ways. What is the spirit of 
America to be, that of the kindly and generous heart or that of 
the grasping hand? When the problem is once stated to our 
people there is little doubt as to the response. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Witit1am C. REDFIELD, 


Secretary. 
Washington, Nov. 16, 1918. 
To MR. JOHN POOLE, President 

International Association of Rotary Clubs. 
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(rs the earth the guns are silent; 
Men no longer maim and slay; 

Peace has wrapt her gentle mantle 
Round the armies where they lay. 


Battle din and clash of combat, 
Burst of flame and thrust of steel, 

Shouting foemen mad with passion, 
To the God of Peace, all kneel. 


Costly presents brought the Wise Men, 
Guided by the brilliant star, 

To the lowly Bethlehem manger, 
For the king they'd sought afar. 


Was their wisdom less discerning— 
Blurred by dreams of earthly king— 
Than the wisdom of the shepherds 
Who had heard the angels sing? 


Peace on earth, the shepherds heard it, 
And on earth good will to men. 

Shall we cleanse our hearts of hatred 
That the song may sound as then? 


“Peace 


on Earth!” 


War acclaims her gallant heroes— 
Men who died that we might be. 

Peace must have her dauntless_ warriors 
Who will live for Liberty; 


Who will live and work and struggle; 
Who will battle for the right; 

Who will fight all kinds of evil 
And the goal keep e’er in sight; 


Men of courage, men of vision, 

Men with strength of soul and _ heart, 
Men to dare to be of service 

When that service is their part. 


For the wars of peace are ceaseless, 
And their silent battles fought 

In the hearts and minds of mankind 
Where our evil hopes are wrought. 


Shall we show that we are worthy 
Soldiers in the ranks of Peace? 
Fight our battles to the finish, 
Till we earn the right to cease? 


—Philip R. Kellar. 
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A Long and Crooked Trail 


By A. C. Webb, Lieutenant, U. S. A. 


The following are extracts from a letter written 
from the Sanmur Military School, at Sanmur, 
France, dated September 10, 1918, by Lieutenant 
A. C. Webb to a New York friend. Lieutenant 
Webb entered the National Army as a private and 
was sent to Camp Upton. These extracts are pub- 
lisht by courtesy of Rotarian H. P. Pearson of 
New York, N. Y. 


T’S a long and crooked trail that has brought 

me to where I am tonight, a hard trail too 
in places, but I wouldn’t exchange a single 
hardship for a lifetime of civilian existence. I 
approach a discussion of Army life with mis- 
givings, there’s so much to tell and I am tired 
tonight (they usually see that you’re tired when 
night comes) and there’s so much studying for a 
hard day’s work tomorrow, but I’ll make a start. 


It’s just a year since I went out to Camp 
Upton. You know something of my seven 
months’ training there, but the toil and excite- 
ment and the romance of the last five months 
over here will set you wild with envy. That is, 
if you aren’t already in the service somewhere 
yourself. 

The first two months over here are like a kind 
of bad dream. It was hard work, terribly cold, 
rainy weather, snow and sleet alternating, and 
certain activities of the Hun made it unpleasant. 
We were in the northern sector last April be- 
hind some of those big German drives and very 
near a spot that was world famous for a while, 


We, the Engineers, were engaged in defensive 
work in a zone that was quite favored by Fritz in 
his little night visits, and I can assure you there 
is no terror like the terror of an air raid, when you 
lie in your hayloft or cowstall with the building 
rocked by the explosions of bombs and the Boche 
planes overhead, trying to lay one right on you. 
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Sleep Thru Air Raids 

When we had been thru a few of them, how- 
ever, we could sleep right thru the whole show 
only waking up long enough to say “Damn that 
Boche anyway.” There is really as much or 
more danger from the anti-aircraft guns, as from 
the bombs, we having had some narrow escapes 
from falling shrapnel cases, heads, etc. The fire- 
works and searchlights incident to an air raid 
are almost compensation for the danger and in- 
convenience it causes and is an experience [ 
wouldn’t miss for anything. 

There was a bright side to those days how- 
ever, days when the sun shone and we workt 
on the trenches in the warm sunlit air of early 
Spring, with the perfume of apple blossoms and 
buttercups everywhere, and wonderful blue skies 
and big tumbling clouds and broad green fields, 
budding trees and the quaint red tiled roofs of 
Flanders stretching out before us. Only the 
long parallel lines of observation balloon (‘‘Sau- 
sages’ they call them) and the roar and con- 
cussion of the guns from over the ridge told us 
that the war was still on. 

Of course, there were the endless trains of 
motor lorries and guns going toward the front 
and British soldiers marching into the furnace 
and the remains marching out again, but the land 
was as fair and peaceful as if the Hun were not 
just a few miles away and advancing four or five 
miles every day. 

Our new defenses were the only signs of war 
on the landscape. Of course the squadrons of 
planes, which were constantly flying over, some- 
times 30 at a time, soon became commonplace, 
and a venturesome “Fritz,” with a cloud of 
shrapnel and high explosive around him, no longer 
excited our curiosity. 
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We were practically under British command 
in those days, being brigaded with them to 
help them out the little we could, when they most 
needed help. The British Tommy is a tre- 
mendously efficient and well disciplined soldier, 
and the officers are the most striking and mag- 
nificent men I have ever seen. 


Stealing Up to the Front 


Then there were times when a few of us ven- 
turesome spirits ducked out of camp and tramped 
across country to adjacent British camps, with 
their splendid canteens where we filled our 
hungry ‘‘tummies” with cake and hot tea and 
hobnobbed with the Tommies, the Kilties, the 
Canucks and Anzacs, and listened to stories of 
old veterans “out since Mons, you know,” and 
were examined and cross questioned in every 
conceivable way. For we were the first Ameri- 
cans in the northern sector and considered great 
curiosities. 

During those stirring days, the problem ol 
supply was a terrible one, and I can tell you that 
we were often cold and wet and hungry, but we 
were soldiers and I enjoyed every minute of it. 
On other occasions we visited nearby towns, 
unknown of course to our officers, in search 0 
Adventure and Food, and on one immortal night, 
hopt an ammunition train and rode up to the 
front and saw a little real excitement, British 
treops going into action, a thrilling air raid, etc., 
hopt an engine coming back, bribed the Canadiaa 
engineer by a few “‘fags’’ and got back in time 
for reveille in the morning. 

Then a long three days’ trip by the ‘“Chevaux 
Hommo”’ route as we call it. All cars on ‘ro0p 
trains are prominently marked ‘‘Chevaux § 0 
Hommes 40,” that is 8 horses or 40 men. The 
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_o imagine the fun we have with 40 men and their 


full my” Well you just “don’t” every- 
thing. You don’t sleep, rest or eat to speak of. 
The cars and road beds are far rougher than our 
freight cars and road beds and you get the finest 
vibratory treatment imaginable. Yet, that was 
‘he most enjoyable trip of my life, the ever 
hanging scenery, the chateaus, the quaint 
vintages, gardens and cathedrals, a tantalizing 

of Versailles and Paris as we skimmed the 
dee of each, and then two days more of the same, 
aly more wonderful and interesting as we went 


\Ve almost starved the last few days of the trip, 
owing to the time of traveling being longer than 
expected, but it’s a part of the soldier’s life to 
endu re little discomforts without complaining 
ind I even enjoyed this little test of our discipline 
and endurance. 

A Hard March 


Stopt up in the edge of the mountains, after 
having crossed almost the whole of France, and 
tramped up into the hills a few miles and went 
into billets in the most enormous barns I have 
ever seen. Spent some time there in very in- 
— training for active service, hardening up 
and getting special instruction, then on up to- 

ward sia front. For days we marcht under the 
most trying conditions, over mountainous coun- 
try, continual rain, sleeping out in wet fields 
ind woods and really not caring a damn! 

The morale of our men has been wonderful; 
they have done things that seem incredible in 
men who have had so little previous experience 
of this nature. The last few days we marcht at 
night only, to avoid enemy observation, always in 
that rain, soaking wet but happy. 

Some pitch dark forests we went thru I won’t 
quickly forget. The last night was the worst of 
all. Starting at 8:30 in a thunderstorm, we 
marcht till 3 a. m., full equipment, 80 Ibs. on 
our backs, soaked thru, shoes full of water, with 
most of the road full of motor trucks, guns and 
marching troops coming out. We marcht 
thru inky forests and up interminable hills, 1814 
miles, and then lay down to sleep in an open horse 
pen, because we couldn’t find the huts assigned 
to us, on account of the dark. We couldn’t 
light up on account of the Hun being so close at 
hand, so we took what we could find. 

I felt around in the dark, fell into a ditch with 
my pack on top and had a hell of a time getting 
up, but finally discovered a nice soft pile of st aw, 
lay down, pulled my raincoat over my ears and 
went to sleep. When it grew light I woke up and 
found my straw was a fine heap of manure, 
but one of the choicest locations to be found. 
Some of the men had to be pulled out of their 
muddy bunks. But we all laughed about it 
and felt proud of the march we had made against 
such conditions, 

[« an say now, I’m a soldier, a tough swearing 
devil-may-care roistering soldier. If you come 
thru a few such experiences, and find yourself 
happy while undergoing a little discomfort, 
you can make up your mind that you're “‘tough.”’ 
('m satisfied now! Particularly I want to pay 
tribute > to my feet. They’re the toughest, most 
reliable old pair of “dogs” in the army. Most 
everyone has foot trouble, but mine never com- 
plain, no matter how they are mistreated. Good 
old ‘dogs’! 

Working Under Hun’s Guns 

Our cantonment was quickly found in the 

woods a quarter of a mile away, and then began 


the mostcomfortable, happiest and busiest part 
’ experience over here. Up in wonderful 
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pine forests and blue mountains, a tremendous 
valley before us with Fritz’s trenches criss-cross- 
ing it, and Hunland on the.other side, mountain 
streams for bathing and washing clothes, com- 
fortable wooden barracks, just as good as Camp 
Upton, only much smaller, and fine food. 

But, ye gods!! we paid for it in work. We 
worked: thirty hours a day, I think, day and night 
and particularly at night, for Fritz had his eye 
on us all the time, both by balloon and airplane 
and dropt shells on us whenever we showed our- 
selves. All movement had to be at night or by 
defiladed paths, and the construction work had 
to be camouflaged, and there’s where I had my 
chance. I forgot to tell you that way back in 


Flanders I had been made Sergeant, so now I 
was put in charge of camouflage work for our 
sector and stept into the most delightful and in- 
structive game the army has to offer. 





(C) Underwood & Underwood. 
Yank sharing his tobacco with Canuck, 
where on the Western battle front. 


some- 


I can’t tell you of the details, but it was a great 
enjoyment for me but hard work and very little 
sleep. That was almost an ideal soldier's life, 
wonderful mountain air, marvelous scenery and 
plenty to eat, with just enough excitement to re- 
mind us that we were at war. I’ve duckt a few 
shells, been in a few gas attacks and been scared 
stiff when the Boche comes over at night and 
“lays a few eggs” around the neighborhood and 
I’ve gotten to almost like the old 
The crowning achievement of my career with the 
Engineers was the designing and building of a 
big outdocr theatre for the various performances 
that come up to the front, a classic garden scene 
with arches and clipt hedges, etc. 
And Then fo Paris! 

Then bang!! comes my long lost commission. 
I spend a few idle days as an Engineer officer, 
than receive my transfer to an artillery outfit 
on the other side of France, take the night train 
for Paris, get bombed, almost, on the way and 
next morning roll into the immortal city. After 
four months in the wilderness, never even stop- 
ping in any fair sized town, having been hungry 
and dry and lonesome all that time, can you 
blame me for having a gay old time? Paris was 
then in the war zone with the oid Boche not very 
far away, but you would never imagine it from 
the life there. 

I had a great deal of trouble getting my equip- 
that taking most of my time, but I got 


“son of a gun.”’ 


ment, 
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less. These five days were immortal. You've seen 
Paris, n’cest pas? so I don’t need to rave about 
it this time, but will say that all my previous life 
has been a preparation for those five days, and 
whatever else may happen, I've lived! and am 
content. I wanted to send you something from 
there but Paris was a closed town then, and 
the name or pictures cf it were defendn! (forbid- 
den). 

Then a trip up to the front, where American 
boys were making history, a period during which 
I was hungry all the time as food was scarce. 
Then an order comes thru to report to Sanmur 

Artillery School, down in the central western part 
of France, near Tours'and Angiers, to get an in- 
tensive course in French artillery and many other 
subjects. So here I am going to school again, 
studying my head off, working like a pack mule, 
but far far away from the fireworks. It’s the 
first time since I’ve been in France where we 
don’t have to put out all the lights at night and 
don’t fear air raids. 


Never a Fairer Country 


God never made a fairer country than this 
the winding River Loire, ancient chateaus, pic- 
turesque white walled villages, windmills, caves 
and vineyards. We're right in the heart of the 
chateau region, tho we aren’t allowed to go 
very far away from town, as we have so much 
work to do and so many formations, even on 
Sundays. The school is an old French cavalry 
school, that taught most 
famous French generals and marechals for the 
last 150 years, a marvelous and well equipt 
place, huge stone buildings, riding halls, stables, 
barracks, etc. Names notable during the French 
Revolution and Napoleonic Wars are on the 
walls, and the place fairly breathes history. 
Now it is a great American Artillery School, with 
French and American officers and instructors; 
unlimited material, guns, ammunition, motors, 
airplanes, wireless topographical equipment, 
horses, surveying and rangefinding instruments, 
field glasses, EVERYTHING!! 

Hundreds of officers from Majors on down are 
here, taking the course, back te 
the front or to still more advanced courses. Ina 
steady stream they flow thru, everything smooth 
and efficient. I’m proud of the U.S. A. 

We spend long hours in mathematics, 
and tactics, ammunition, 
surveying, map making, gun drill, observation, 
and a wonderful course in equitation. We spend 
days scouting around the country on bicycles, 
horseback or motors, doing 
ing tactical problems with the guns, 
all. Come in at night worn out, hungry and 
with a hard night of study 

But it is a wonderful life. C 
beds, three-five meais a day and a 
chambre to make our beds, coilect our laundry, 
polish our boots and spurs and arrange our books, 
clothes, etc. Some life! But remember I’m an 
officer now, and deserve a little ease after all 
I’ve been thru. But soon, in 5 weeks or 
so I'll be thru and ready for the 
so don’t start getting envious. 

Oh, you don’t imagine how 
U. S. is working over here, or how much we ad- 
mire what you are doing back-in the 
swell up with pride when I see how we 
getting into the game, more than you ¢ 
at home. We play an enviable role in this great 
drama. The French see us as the great h 
steps in at the darkest period ies them 
from the Hun. France is well satisfied with what 
ve are doing 
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t ene other day I wuz asettin in the waitin 

room uv Jedge Wetherby’s offus and I 
pickt up a paper what they called Stars and 
Stripes. (You know it pears to me like that’s 
a dern good name fer that room cause about five 
days out uv a week it is jest waitin fer a client 
and the balance uv the time the client is waitin 
ter the Jedge.) 

Well, while I wuz waitin fer the Jedge I kinder 
got intrusted in this yere Stars and Stripes and 
purty soon J diskuvered that it wuz printed and 
got up complete by the boys jest like yourself 
over there in the trenches. Well, I got so wrapt 
up in that paper that I snuk it off home with me 
and me and Ma’s read every word uv it. 

In one place it told about carryin one uv our 
boys out to a beautiful little graveyard in the 
shadow of a hill and layin him to rest there. 
[t nigh broke our hearts cause it wuz only by 
chance that that wuzn’t our boy. Some poor 
people will be lookin and lookin fer the boy that 
won't ever come back agin. I seen Ma awipin 
her glasses on her apern and alluvasudden I had 
to go put old Shep out the back door. A dog 
an be awful convenient at times. 

Well, when I come back we didn’t pear to feel 
like readin any more and I set there athinkin 
about how I'd feel ef I had that thing to face. 
| declare it would look like a purty up-hill road 
to start frum a fresh made grave and go on frum 
there, but then I got to thinkin that it wuz the 
wrong idea to be lookin at the grave as the end uv 
rur experience. I can’t help but thinkin that 


we'd orter to look at it as the beginnin uv 
somethin else. 
(Copyright, 1918, by J. B. Gilbert, Dayton, Ohio) 





She pointed the way right out past the buryin’ 
ground and up that hill, 
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It put me in mind of the frequent times I'd 
ben goin out to the buryin grounds when I wuz 
a boy. Our buryin ground wuz jest at the foot 
uv a long hill and when we had laid our friends 
away we jest turned around and went back 
home. It wuz theend uv the trip. So I drifted 
into the way uv thinkin that dyin wuz the end uv 
our experience. 

Beyond the Burying Ground 

Well, one night I went to a church social and 
I met the sweetest gurl there I’d ever seen and 
when I come to take her home after it wuz over 
she pointed the way right out past the buryin 
ground and on up that hill. I’d never ben up 
there before and I wuz plum supprised to think 
that anything so sweet could be found up there 
beyond the buryin ground. 

Well, after that I went up that hill purty 
reglar and finally I askt that gurl the queschun 
I'd never askt a gurl before, and that’s how Ma 
happens to be settin arockin on the other side uv 
the base burner now. The biggest blessin uv my 
life wuz up there at the top uv the hill that 
started at the buryin ground. Well, that way 
uv thinkin has helpt me over a lot uv rough 
places along the road and ef I knowed who the 
father uv that boy is that’s layin there in France 
tonight I'd like to write to him and tell him where 
I found Ma. 

They’s goin to be thousands uv boys left over 
there atakin the rest they earned so well and I'd 
like to say a bit uv comfort to them that goes 
out to the bottom uv that big hill through these 
long winter nights. 

Why, dad burn it, Hank, ef I had to lose you 
(and God knows you're the heart and middle uv 
all our plans) I’d sooner know tonight that you 
had gone out atryin to make this world safe fer 
babies to live in than to think you'd live to be a 
feeble old man and never lift a hand to make 
the world better than you’d found it. 

Thevy’s lots uv fellers I see as I go around that 
don’t do nuthin but clap their manycured hands 
when they see a pickshure uv the flag at the 
movin pickshute shows. It allus makes me mad 
and I feel like the clappin uv cur hands over a 
pickshure uv the flag is jest about like the feller 
that stands out sprinklin the grass with a garden 
hose when the cattle is arunnin to git in out uv 
the storm. They’s plenty uv women and 
children to do the applaudin. Also they’s 
plenty uv jobs to be done that don’t require your 
hands to be manycured. My old pocket knife’s 
good enough fer me. 


Getting Tired and Resting 


And then I got to thinkin it don’t make so 
much diffrunce where you take your rest, but it 
does make a powerful lot uv diffrunce how you 
come to git tired. You know I ain’t never ben 
ashamed uv the patches on my britches cause 
they wuz allus to be found where a hoe handle 
or a plow handle wuz in the habit of rubbin. 
Some uv the best uv you soljers is mighty proud 
uv a little band uv ribbon that has ben pinned 
on you for some service er another, and you got 
a right to be. An I tell you, Hank, I got jest 
as much right to be proud uv the little squares 
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that Ma’s sewed on my shirts and pants cause 
all them squares is in the right place. I ben 
noticin a lot uv patched britches around the 
neighborhood uv Silas Dewberry’s corner grocery 
an it’s queer how they all pear to be in jest about 
one place and jest about the shape uv a store 
box. 

And so it pears to me like the sadness uy 
having your boy asleepin over in France is purty 
much offset by knowin that he earned his rest in 
the best work that wuz ever set him to do, and 
when his job wuz done he jest laid down and took 
his rest right where he wuz. 


And then I got to thinkin about us and France 
in the years that are,to come. These men and 
women that have sent their best boys over to 
France to help bind up the awful wounds the 
Hun has made have ben atrustin and aprayin 
that somehow sooner or later them boys would 
come marchin home agin. Lots of em ain't 
comin back and those eyes that’s ben lookin fer 
the glad message that never come will jest keep 
on aturnin towards the buryin ground that’s 
at the bottom uv their hill, and our feelin’s 
towards France won’t ever be the same agin. 
That hill that leads em upward will always start 
“somewhere in France’ and that’s goin to make 
a terrible diffrunce in the thinkin uv this old 
world. 

And, Hank, I ben awful set up and proud 
about another thing I ben readin and hearin, 
and that wuz that all our boys that they 
found out there in that God-fersaken no-man’s- 
land wuz found headed towards Berlin. After 
the war is over I wouldn’t give a hang to visit 
Berlin but up till the time that old skunk hollers 
fer mercy there is jest one road fer an American 
soljer to travel and that’s north on the Fritzie 
Limited. 

Side Shows and Main Show 


And, say, Hank, mebbe I hadn’t ought to be 
feelin the way I do but I hope that trip the 
Yanks has started on won’t have no stop over 
privileges fer the purpose uv discussin peace 
I ben noticin, that here uv late about every 
time the Yanks and their allies reach a water 
tank era village uv any size ( Continued on page 280) 

















Your Ma, settin’ in her rockin’ chair aknittin’. 
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Rotary’s Fighting War Record 


UCH has been said and much is known 
\ of what Rotarians and Rotary clubs did 
back on the home front to help win the Great 
War, but little has been said about the large 
number of Rotarians who joined the ranks of 
the fighters and offered the supreme sacrifice on 
the altar of service. Until now, however, ‘the 
facts regarding Rotary’s Fighting War Record 
have not been available. 

The Rotary Service Flag which was displayed 
at the convention at Kansas City last June 
paid honor to 1,070 Rotarians who had been 
reported in the service. It was believed there 
were undoubtedly many more and the conven- 
tion ordered that a survey be made to learn 
the exact number. 

The Headquarters Office of the Association 
undertook to make an extensive survey of all 
Rotary clubs, in order to determine the exact 
number of Rotarians in war service, in what 
branches of the service they have entered, and, 
where they are now located. 

Every Rotary club cooperated in helping 
make this survey a success and the data re- 
ceived have not only been valuable in the prose- 
cution of war-service work by the Headquar- 
ters office but will become a valuable historical 
record. 

As this is being written (probably about thirty 
days before it comes to the reader) approximately 
1,800 Rotarians are in uniform in the military 
or naval service of the United States and Cuba, 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Canada. (Rec- 
ords do not show whether or not any members 
of the newly organized Rotary Clubs of Hong- 
kong (China) and Montevideo (Uruguay) are 
in active military or naval service.) 

These 1,800 Rotarians, fighting for the Allies, 
were on the Western front, on the Eastern front, 
in the training camps at home, in fact, on duty 
in every country where flew the flags of the 
Allies. 

The Service Flag of International Rotary now 
contains 1,800 blue stars for men in active 
military and naval service and 30 golden stars 
for those who have laid down their lives on the 
sacrificial altar of Service. 


One in Seventeen 


Furthermore, the survey which was taken 
shows that there are approximately 550 addi- 
tional Rotarians who enlisted in full-time non- 
military service such as the Red Cross, Y. M. 
C. A., and various departments of their govern- 
ments. According to the rules governing the 
display of the Service Flag such men are not 
represented by stars altho their work is just as 
necessary and just as important as the work of 
those in active service. Perhaps someone will 
invent a special “service flag” for these men. 
Chis additional number gives a total of approxi- 
mately 2,350 Rotarians absent from their 
lubs in all branches of full-time war service. 

Thus, out of an estimated total number of 
4 000 Rotarians in the world—2,350 were in 
military and non-military service. One in 
eventeen. These figures do not include the 
large number doing practically full-time war work 
1t home—men who found an opportunity to 
attend incidentally to personal and business 
matters only in the limited time at their dis- 
osal—men who are keeping “the home fires 
urning,”’ 
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By Emerson Gause 


The average membership of Rotary Clubs 
numbers about 95. There are 432 Rotary clubs 
in the world. There is in full-time war service 
about an average of six per cent of the member- 
ship of each club. Records show that this aver- 
age is pretty evenly maintained among the clubs 
of the United States. The average is a little 
higher for the British and Canadian clubs which 
were longer in the war. 

Perhaps each one of us can remember a fare- 
well meeting a few weeks or a few months ago 
when the men whose names now appear on our 
“Honor Rolls” left the Rotary Club and the 
weekly luncheons. 

Men stept forth and offered their services 
to their country without thought of sacrifice or 
gain. Men put aside their business—left their 
homes—friends—relatives. Untold | sacrifices 
were made, which, could they be known gen- 
erally, would sell more Liberty and Victory 
Bonds than the best advertisement ever writ- 
ten. The Rotary motto was exemplified over 








Rotary’s 
Service Flag 


has 
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and over again: SERVICE ABOVE SELF; He 
PROFITS MOST WHO SERVES BEST. 


One Man’s Sacrifice 

There is the story of Bob McGuire; simple, 
yet pathetic; the true story of a man who was a 
member of one of the middle western Rotary 
clubs of the United States. He was a native of 
Canada, but had declared his intention of be- 
coming an American citizen. His fellow busi- 
ness men, realizing that his was the spirit of 
He Prorits Most Wuo Serves Best, wel- 
comed him into the Rotary Club. He wanted 
to do his part and resolved to enter the service. 
To all outward appearance he was a healthy 
man, but it was found that before he could 
enlist he would have to undergo a surgical opera- 
tion for a physical defect. So, during the latter 
part of last June, while many of his fellow- 
members of the Rotary club were at the Con- 
vention at Kansas City, he went on the operating 
table. 

The day before he was to go to the hospital, 
he met the Rotary clergyman and as they 
walked arm in arm he confided to him his plans, 
exprest his lonesomeness at the absence of all 
of his brother Rotarians who were at the Con- 
vention; and as he talkt there crept into his 
speech a note of apprehensiveness as to the final 
outcome. On the next day the operation was 
performed and a few days later—on the birth- 
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day of American independence, July 4, 1918— 
he died. 

After his death, letters were found from 
his mother who, altho regretting that the step 
was necessary, would not discourage him from 
his purpose. It was also learned that the 
mother, only a short time before, had lost anoth- 
er and younger son in battle. All honor to the 
memory of Bob McGuire, who gave his life in 
the service of his adopted country and hu 
manity! 

War's Sudden Changes 


War completely turned upside down our 
old ideas and methods of doing things. Men 
were constantly overcoming obstacles and solv- 
ing problems, which, before the war, would 
have seemed absolutely impossible. There 
were and are business men—Rotarians—who 
were working at their desks just a short time ago, 
to whom the suggestion that they would be 
driving a Red Cross ambulance today in Saloni- 
ki would have caused them to doubt your sanity 
There are men who were in executive positions, 
accustomed to giving orders right and left to 
their employees, who now are being bossed by 
their superior officers. 

In France there is an engineer helping to 
run the railways for the American Expeditionary 
Forces. He holds the rank of lieutenant colonel, 
and Uncle Sam pays him a salary of $4,000 per 
year. In his home town—Dayton, Ohio—h« 
is Rotarian H. M. Waite, city manager, and, 
before he entered the army, he drew a salary of 
$12,000 a year. There are hundreds of others 
serving from Rotary’s ranks who are making 
similar sacrifices, and who are stationed in all 
parts of the world. There are Rotarians with 
General Graves’s regiment in Siberia; Rotarians 
with the American Red Cross in Italy; Rotarians 
setting up wireless stations in the Canal Zone; 
and on transports which formed the great bridge 
that spanned the Atlantic. 

One of the problems connected with taking 
an extensive survey of the Rotarians in wai 
service has been the keeping of their addresses 
corrected up to date, as they were constantly 
being transferred from camp to camp, and from 
one battle front to another. 


Jack Pershing Heads List 

Of the 1,800 Rotarians in active military 
and naval service, records show that over 600 
were with the expeditionary forces overseas. 
A “Who’s Who” of the Rotarians who fought 
in France and Belgium would include a fighting 
representative from practically every Rotary 
club in the world! 

At the head of the list would be the name of 
the man whom every American and every 
Frenchman has learned to honor and love 
the man, who, as he stood in Paris at the tomh 
of LaFayette with the first handful of Americar 
troops, uttered four words which sent a thrill 
around the world: “LaFayette, we are here.” 
This indomitable American whom his closest 
friends refer to as General ‘‘Jack’’ Pershing is a 
member of the San Antonio (Texas) Rotary Club 
He became a member a few years ago whil 
with his troops along the Mexican border 
This same Rotary club is also highly honored 
by another member high in the ranks of the 
American Expeditionary Forces, Major General 
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Henry T. Allen, commanding the 90th Division. 

The highest office in the British Association 
of Rotary Clubs—the presidency—was held in 
1916-1917 by Peter Thomason, now Pioneer 
Peter Thomason, of the Signal Corps. He was 
wounded in action just a short time ago and is 
now in a hospital. He is a member of both the 
Glasgow and Manchester Rotary Clubs and was 
a delegate to the Rotary Convention at Buffalo 
in 1913. He is respected, honored, and loved 
by both British and American Rotarians. 


Four Rotary Colonels 

The 37th. Division (troops of the Ohio Na- 
tional Guard) probably has more Rotarians on 
its roster, than any other division in the A. E. F. 
The 145th Infantry Regiment of this division is 
commanded by Colonel Sanford B. Stanbery, 
a member of the Cincinnati Club, (it has been 
just reported that he has been advanced to the 
rank of brigadier general); the 146th Infantry 
is commanded by Colonel C. C. Weybrecht, of 
Alliance, Ohio; and the 147th Infantry is com- 
manded by Colonel F. W. Galbraith, Jr., a 
past president of the Cincinnati Rotary Club 
and a former vice-president and director of the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs. 
In the big drive of the Argonne forest Colonel 
Galbraith was slightly wounded, but stayed 
in the fight. Another regimental commander 
in this division is,Colonel Dudley J. Hard, com- 
manding the 135th Field Artillery, a member 
of the Cleveland Rotary Club. 

The 30th Division (‘Wild Cat’’)—National 
Guard troops of Tennessee, North and South 
Carolina, and the District of Columbia—has 
several prominent Rotarians in its ranks. There 
is Brigadier General Lawrence D. Tyson, com- 
manding the 59th Infantry Brigade, and Col- 
onel Carey F. Spence, commanding the 117th 
Infantry, both of the Knoxville (Tenn.) Rotary 
Club; also Colonel Albert L. Cox, commanding 
the 113th Field Artillery, a past president and 
also former secretary of the Raleigh (N. C.) 
club. 

The “Iron Division’ (28th) composed of 
troops of the old Pennsylvania National Guard 
first went into action on the 16th of June in 
support of the French near Chateau-Thierry. 
They crost the Marne near Dormans on the 
Fourth of July, and from that time on were 
right in the forefront in chasing the boches back 
to the Vesle. The artillery brigade of this 
division, which gave the infantry regiments 
such superb support, was in command of Briga- 
dier General William G. Price, Jr., a member of 
the Chester (Pa.) Rotary Club. 

These are just a few of the Rotarians who 
are taking an important part in the fighting 
along the Western front. 


Rotary in Training Camps 

In the United States there were about 900 
more Rotarians in training for overseas service. 
Rotary was represented in every training camp 
in the United States, in Canada, and in Great 
Britain. In the officers’ training camp at Las 
Casas, Porto Rico, there were two Rotarians 
in training—members of the San Juan Club. 
The Habana club also had three members in 
training in camps in the United States. The 
Rotary Club of Honolulu was_ represented 
by nine members in the service, nearly all 
stationed at Fort Shafter, Honolulu. 

In addition, there were probably half this 
number doing full-time government work in 
various large cities. At practically everyone 
of the thirty-two large American military 
camps, there were enough Rotarians to start 
a small-size Rotary Club. At Camp Dix, (New 
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International Liberty Day! 
November 11th 


President John Poole of the_Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs has 
endorsed the suggestion, offered by the 
Rotary Club of _ at Barbara (Calif.), 
that all Rotary Clubs in all nations be 
urged to advocate enactment of legislation 
to make. November Eleventh an annual 
holiday thruout the’ world to celebrate 
the world’s independence; and that it be 
known as International Liberty Day. No 
one is opposed to the idea but even good 
things must he pusht along by some one, 
| and Rotary Clubs are good pushers in a 
good cause. Rotary Clubs are urged to 
take the lead in putting the proposal 
across without asking that credit be given 
to Rotary. 




















Jersey) Rotary was represented by twenty- 
nine members; at Camp Greenleaf (near Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.) by twenty-six. The numbers 
run about the same at the other camps. At 
Camp Taylor, near Louisville, Ky., there were 
enough Rotarians to start a club of 35 members. 
Rotary was well-represented at the National 
Capitol—in fact, there were enough Rotarians 
doing full-time government work in Washington 
to start another Rotary Club, larger, by quite 
a few members, than the Rotary Club of Wash- 
ington. 

Rotary clubs were well represented on the 
transports and battleships and at the naval 
bases. Two specific instances which are of 
more than ordinary interest might be mentioned. 
A large number of boats of more or less historical 
note have been pressed into service by the U. S. 
Shipping Board. One of these boats is the 
U. S. S. Isla de Luzon, one of the gunboats 
captured by Admiral Dewey during the Span- 
ish-American War, and another is the newly 
christened U.S. .S. Wilmette which was formerly 
the Eastland—the boat which sunk in the Chi- 
cago River a few years ago with such an appalling 
loss of life, and which was salvaged and con- 
verted into a gunboat to help fight the sub- 
marine. Lieutenant Fred J. Helmers, a mem- 
ber of the Duluth (Minn.) Rotary Club, is an 
officer on the former boat, and Rotarian Saun- 
ders B. Shields, Yeoman, a member of the 
Chicago club, is seeing service on the latter 
vessel, 

French Will Welcome Rotary 

The latest Rotary news which has come from 
France and which has been of particular interest 
to Rotarians is the announcement of the organi- 
zation of the Allied Rotary Club of Paris. Its 
members are army men, Red Cross men and 
Y. M. C. A. men who are members of various 
Rotary clubs. The first meeting was held at the 








| THE GOLDEN STAR 


Little Golden Service Star, 
How I wonder who you are. 
Does a sweetheart, or a wife, 
Love you, little star of life? 


Or a mother, proud but sad, 

Who gave all, her only lad? 

When | first beheld you there 

You were blue, born with a prayer. 


Golden star and star of blue, 
With one soul God gave to you— 
| Do you know how proud we are 
Of the Golden Service Star! 
—Beth Nichols, Haverhill, Mass. 
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Hotel Continental in Paris and, as enthusiastj. 
cally reported by Rotarian Ancil Brown, secre. 
tary of the Indianapolis (Ind.) Rotary Club, 
“resembled a meeting of a lot of brothers, who 
hadn't seen each other for a long time.”’ Sey. 
eral meetings have already been held and the 
men now look forward to a good, old Rotary 
luncheon every week with as many Rotarians 
present as are able to attend, and who happen 
to be stationed in Paris or vicinity. The military 
salute is forgotten for the time being; the men 
saluting each other as “Bill,” “Tom” or “Bob.” 

This club will undoubtedly be the forerunner 
of a permanent Rotary Club of Paris, composed 
of French business men who will find that the 
principles of Rotary are as applicable to the 
business and personal life of Frenchmen, as 
they are to any other business men. When 
once the idea has taken root, nothing can stop 
its rapid growth. 

There are many other interesting phases rela- 
tive to the members of Rotary clubs who are 
in war service, which lack of time and space 
prevents us from enumerating. For instance, 
it would be interesting to know that there were 
approximately eighty Rotarians ‘doing war- 
service work in Paris; that there were members 
of Rotary clubs in Rome—perhaps before these 
men have returned they will have planted the 
seed of Rotary in Italy. It has even been re- 
ported that there are one or two Rotarians in 
prison camps in Germany—altho we do not have 
their names or the names of their clubs. 


Rotary and the Great Service 


There is a German proverb which is the very 
antithesis of the Rotary motto. Translated, 
this proverb reads: A handful of might is better 
than a sackful of right. Put this proverb up 
beside the motto of Rotary: Service Asove 
Ser; He Prorits Most Wuo Serves Best. If 
the principles back of the two opposing forces 
in this war can be summed up in a few words, 
then surely they are contained in these two 
sentences. These principles of Rotary formed 
the basis of the policies of the Allies from the 
time that Great Britain, pledged to defend the 
neutrality of Belgium, was forced to declare 
war upon Germany and Austria. And it is 
certain that the principles and spirit of this creed 
of Rotary, which is as old as the world itself, 
will be observed at the peace conference. 

After the peace conference—after Germany 
has accepted the terms of the Allies—will come 
the period of reconstruction. Then will Rotary 
clubs find their greatest opportunities for service 
The period of war has strengthened and re- 
newed us all—just as it has strengthened and 
renewed the men of Rotary in war service. After 
peace we must not relax. The readjustment 
of business and national problems will call for 
the finest and highest type of citizenship. Surely 
then will the Rotary clubs which have inoculated 
their members with the true spirit of Rotary 
be able to render the Great Service. Upon 
the strength which Rotary has in every com- 
munity will depend the reconstruction of the 
relations of national and international commer- 
cial business. 





® 


A. Good One On Paul Harris 


Glenn Mead, the second President of the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs, tells 
the following: Recently Paul Harris of Chicago, 
founder of Rotary, was in Philadelphia, and 
visited the Rotary Army and Navy Club with 
Mead. The two were chatting with a group of 
sailors when one of them popt this question at 
Harris: 

“Are you a Rotarian?” 
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abana Rotary a Patriotic Dynamo 


r¥\0 THE Rotary Club of Habana is due the 
[ credit and honor for the first national 
celebration of Cuba’s independence day. And 
the Rotarians of Habana and their club are en- 
titled to the many words of praise bestowed upon 
them by the government officials, the press, and 


the people of that beautiful island, for thé big 
service they have rendered to their country. 


October 10, 1918, was the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Cuban declaration of independence, pro- 
laimed by Carlos Manuel de Cespedes at Yara 
in 1868, and called El Grito de Yara. That cry 
for freedom markt the start of the Ten Years 
War which developt many military leaders and 
heroes, including Maximo Gomez, Antonio 
Maceo, Jose Marti, and Calixto Garcia, names 
which later became better known to the rest of 
the world. 

The Ten Years War ended with concessions 
to the Cuban people, but not with a recognition 
of their independence. More than four centuries 
before, on October 27th, 1492, Cuba had become a 
Spanish possession when Columbus landed upon 
its shores fifteen days after he found the New 
World. In those four centuries Cuba had been 
alternately opprest, awkwardly wooed, or left 
practically alone by the Spanish Government and 
its captains-general. 

The desire for independence and a national 
existence smouldered in the hearts of the Cubans, 
and this smouldering fire broke out in another 
war in 1895, in which many of the leaders of the 
len Years War took active parts. Thencamethe 
Spanish-American war in 1898, and the American 
protectorate over Cuba in January, 1899. This 
continued for three years, until May 20th, 1902, 
when the American authority was withdrawn and 
Cuba left entirely to the Cuban people, in ful- 
filment of America’s declaration at the start of 
the war with Spain that she did not seek to take 
possession of the island. 


A Wonderful Celebration 
Cuba’s independence dates in spirit from the 


By Philip R. Kellar 


10th of October, 1868, and the Grito de Yara of 
de Cespedes. On the 10th of October, 1918, 
the fiftieth anniversary of that event was cele- 
brated in Habana with the greatest patriotic 
demonstration the ancient city has known in 
all her long and eventful history. And that 
celebration was first suggested by the Rotary 
Club of Habana, sponsored by it, and managed 
by it. The other Cuban Rotary clubs helpt to 
make it a truly national event. So successful 
was the celebration that the newspapers of Cuba 
gave most of their first pages to a description of it. 

The Habana Club organized successfully the 
largest and greatest parade ever held in the city— 








WHAT DOES ROTARY BRING? | 


What does Rotary bring 

To make the sad and lonely sing? 

Take from thought each spiteful fling, 
This does Rotary bring. 

To win to good each evil thing, 

To find the honey and miss the sting 
To encircle brothers with a magical ring, 
This does Rotary bring— 

This does Rotary bring. 


—Frederick W. Palmer, Rotary Club of | 
Auburn, N. Y. 




















largest on account of the number of people partici- 
pating and attending, and greatest on account 
of the spirit and quality of those who took part. 
The parade was organized with the idea of pre- 
senting a national flag to the National University 
and stimulate national patriotism. According 
to Secretary Macbeth, the club was able to get 
in the parade representatives of all social classes 
—‘“even members of the so-called Four Hun- 
dred’”’—and more than 600 members of the 
American colony, and 130 Britons, and all of the 
10 Belgians in the city. The parade, reports 
Secretary Macbeth, was most successful in its 
patriotic results. 


Los Rotarios Habaneros y el 


El dia 10 de Octubre, Cuba, la isla conocida 
como la Perla de las Antillas y que por un lado 
besan las aguas del Atldntico y el Golfo mejicano 
y por las del Caribe, mientras que un cielo azul 
y sin nubes la sirve de manto, acaba de celebrar 
el quincuagésimo aniversario del Grito de Yara, 
0 sea el grito de “Independencia.” 

La conmemoracién de un acontecimiento tan 
trascendental y solemne exigia algo que corre- 
spondiera con la magnificencia de un dia que 
significa tanto para el pueblo de Cuba. Y, ese 
centenar de hombres que forman el Club Rotario 
de la Habana—rama de una organizacién de 
origen norteamericano—fueron los primeros que 
olrecieron al pueblo de Cuba una fiesta patridtica 

osteada y organizada por ellos mismos. 

Los objetos de la brillante fiesta puede decirse 
jue fueron tres: el primero, no cabe duda que 

el de conmemorar uno de los dias més 
sloriosos de la historia de Cuba; el segundo fué 
ecentar el amor y respeto de un pueblo hacia la 
indera nacional; y el tercero fué ayudar la 
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Por Daniel Ledo 


venta de bonos del Cuarto Empréstito de la 
Libertad. 

El eco de la fiesta de los Rotarios habaneros 
repercutiéd a través de toda la isla y también 
en el extranjero, porque, la prensa de Cuba que 
conocia de antemano los nobles ideales de esos 
hombres altruistas, y rindiendo tributo a lo que 
es justo, ha ocupado columnas enteras de sus pri- 
meras paginas en la descripcién de la obra de los 
Rotarios: dando asi a conocer de una manera mas 
palpable y triunfante los ideales y aspiraciones de 
ese grupo de hombres que laboran sin descanso por 
el mejoramiento de la raza humana sin que 
credos ni partidos sean é6bice para continuar suobra 

Reconociendo en la Universidad el Alma Mater 
de un pueblo, los Rotarios habaneros han 
adquirido una hermosa bandera nacional que 
mide 21 metros de largo por 7 de ancho y junta- 
mente con un asta acreedora a tan magnifico 
simbolo de la Patria, la han presentado como 
obsequio del Club Rotario al Centro Docente, 
ya dicho, que radica en ia Capital de Cuba. 
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At the meeting of the Rotary Club to cele- 
brate the anniversary, there were present the 
vice-president of the Republic, the consular 
representatives of practically every country 
having such representatives in Habana, and a 
number of men prominent in the political, busi- 
ness and professional life of the city. 


Rotary and Patriotism 


The celebration attracted the attention of 
the people of the island outside of the capital 
city. It was ‘a most beautiful triumph,” writes 
President del Valle of the Rotary Club. “It 
resulted in a surprising success. The word Ro- 
tary has been placed on a very high pedestal. 
The event shows the brilliant results which can 
be attained by a Rotary Club if its members 
co-operate.” 

President del Valle pays a very high compli- 
ment to his predecessor, Dr. Carlos Alzugaray 
(whom some will remember having met at the 
Atlanta Rotary Convention) for his whole- 
hearted co-operation and his desire to render 
service without regard for personal recognition. 

President del Valle writes that one thing was 
lacking to make the celebration completely 
satisfactory—the attendance of International 
Rotary’s president, secretary, and other execu- 
tive officers. 

Rotary and Patriotism are 
Rotary means service, unselfish service; Patriot- 
ism means unselfish service. The Habana Ro- 
tarians have given a splendid demonstration of 
Rotary and Patriotism in this national service 
which is the culmination of their two years’ 
effort to put the Rotary doctrine of service to 
practical use. International Rotary has good 
cause to be proud because the coming of Rotary 
to Habana has resulted in this great patriotic 
demonstration. 

It seems a little strange, a historic freak, that 
Cuba, the first country in the new world to be 
colonized by Europeans, should be the last to 
achieve its national independence. 


10 de Octubre 


A las juntas del Club Rotario, precedentes al 
dia 10 de Octubre, asistieron distinguidas 
personas de la Habana y otros puntos de Cuba, 
hallandose entre los invitados el Sefior Vice- 
presidente de la Reptblica, General Emilio 
Niufiez. El Sr. 1 Valle, actual 


synonymous. 


Gonzdlez del 
presidente del Club Rotario, explicé con la 
acostumbrada inteligencia y entusiasmo los 
ideales y aspiraciones de los Clubs Rotarios 
Internacionales. Ei presidente anterior del Club 
Rotario, Dr. Alzugaray, tuvo a su 
organizacién de la fiesta y preparacién del 
programa y di6 cuenta de su trabajo en medio de 
calurosos aplausos. El] General Emilio N tifiez y 
varios otros que representaban 
locales y los gobiernos de las naciones aliadas 
pronunciaron elocuentes discursos y tuvieron 
frases de elogio para los Rotarios. Todos fueron 
calurosamente aplaudidos. 

Que los Rotarios habaneros han interpretado 
correctamente -el espfritu e ideas rotarianas, 
quedé bien demostrado el dia 10 de Octubre. 


cargo la 


asociaciones 
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War Cannot Submerge Rotary 
A/HILE Rotary and the activities of Rotarians are indis- 
solubly connected with war work, the Great War cannot 
drown Rotary, cannot even submerge it temporarily. The power 
of Rotary, as an organization, and of the individual members, 
is being exercised whole-heartedly in the effort to help win the 
war—right. This power will continue to be so exerted until 
the war is won—right. 
But Rotarians need to remember that Rotary is the source 
from which they derive much of their inspiration for unselfish 


service. There is a temptation 





then went back to their regular business. That is the kind of 
enthusiasm which enables the French people to take all the war 
bonds offered by their Government, in one day, and get back to 
work. It is “for France.’’ That is all the stimulation required. 
Is there any good reason why the people of the United States 
and Canada and the British Isles should not give demonstrations 
of the same kind of enthusiasm in their purchase of war bonds? 

And if there is no good reason, then why not do it? 
Let us Canadians ‘‘put over’’ the next Victory Loan in one 
day—and do it voluntarily. Let us Americans subscribe for the 
entire Fifth Liberty Loan in one 





day—and do it voluntarily. Let 





to allow the war and war work 
to monopolize one’s thoughts, 
as it monopolizes all of the time 
of many of us, and most of the 


Secretary McAdoo Praises Rotary 


us Britons take up all of the 
next British war loan in one 
day—and do it voluntarily. The 
Rotarians can find in this a 





time of the rest of us. And 
there is a strong temptation 
to allow the war to monopolize 
the meetings of the Rotary 
Clubs. Some time should be 
given at all these meetings to the 
war; much time should be given 
at many meetings; but there 
should not be any meeting of 
any Rotary club anywhere at 
any time, when the war and its 
great problem should be per- 
mitted to crowd out Rotary en- 
tirely. for all time. 

We have been made better 
patriots because of Rotary. Let 
us see that Rotary ideals con- 
tinue to inspire our patriotic 
efforts. And to make this cer- 
tain, let us never at any Rotary 


My dear Mr. Poole: 


to represent. 


meeting forget Rotary, its prin- 
ciples and ideals, and their ap- John Poole, Esq., 
plication to every-day life. It 
would be wise, even in war of Rotary Clubs, 
Washington, D. C. 


times, for each club to have an_ || 
occasional program devoted to 


It gives me pleasure to acknowledge the patriotism and 
loyalty of the Rotarians for the service they rendered the 
Liberty Loans. This kind of service comes only from men 
whose hearts and minds are back of the nation and whose 
contributions to the glorious victories of our soldiers and 
sailors in this greatest of all wars will bring to the civilized 
people of the world a peace and liberty which shall endure 


After-the-war adjustments will bring many calls for 
patriotic service, and, judging from past performances, 
there is no organization which will respond more heartily 
and with greater loyalty than the one you have the honor 


Cordially yours, 
(Signed) W. G. McAdoo. 


President, International Association 


task worthy of their best ef- 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY fates 
Washington 


Rotary and the I. W. W. 


HAT connection is there 
between Rotary and the 
Industrial Workers of the 
World? At first glance there 
would appear to be none. Re- 
membering the conviction of 
the I. W. W. leaders at Chicago 
a second glance would seem to 
make the lack of connection 
more emphatic. The I. W. W. 
is based upon just as false 
principles as the German idea 
of the nation and of military 
virtue. The I. W. W. believes 
that force alone can right a 
wrong. Rotary knows that no 
wrong was ever righted by force 
alone; the right idea must be 
back of the force that is exerted 
There is always an idea back 
of each manifestation of human 
force. There is an idea back 


November 9, 1918. 











Rotary alone. We will thus _ 








be refresht and strengthened, 
and our high resolves renewed. 


Enthusiasm and War Bonds 
WO kinds of enthusiasm seem necessary in order to sell the 
war bonds of the Allied countries. One is enthusiasm of the 
hectic, hip-hurrah type, which requires several weeks before it is 
workt up to the striking point. That is the kind of enthusiasm 
that markt the campaign to sell the Fourth Liberty Loan issue 
of the United States. 
There were a few places where the men and women and chil- 
dren marcht up on the first day of the ‘‘drive,”’ subscribed for the 
bonds to the extent of their ability, ‘‘put over’ their quota, and 
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of the I. W. W. It is the idea 
that the man who works with his hands has not received fair 
treatment from the man who works with capital in the form of 
money or capital in the form of brains. 

The idea may be wrong, but a thoro understanding of the 
problem is necessary if its believer is to be convinced that it 
is wrong. A thoro understanding of the mutual interdependence 
between labor and capital, between all men, is needed. Sending 
men to prison is necessary when they break laws, but it does not 
make them change their ideas; only understanding of the prob- 
lem and a clear discussion of it can do that. And Rotary be- 
lieves in peace and friendship based upon mutual under- 
standing. 
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Your Magazine in War Time 

“MVERYBODY knows that there has been, and still is, a 
H, great paper stock shortage. Moreover, paper-making 
requires coal and chemicals that must be conserved or used for 
immediate war winning purposes. A year ago we voluntarily 
reduced the paper stock consumption of this magazine about 
fifteen per cent. Now we have orders from the U. S. War 
Industries Board to make a further reduction. In the patriotic 
spirit of doing what is necessary for the common good, we 
have reduced the number of pages to forty. By reducing it to 


forty pages some months, we 


got into the milk that had flowed from the pitcher over the table, 
and he called back: ‘‘Mary, is it in something, or is it just lying 
around loose?”’ 

And the Oklahoma Rotarian makes this application: If 
Rotary is in something we can get hold of it and make use of 
it; but if it is just lying around loose there’s not so much chance 
of our using it. 

The International Metric System 

HE war is teaching humanity many things. 

most important of these lessons is the necessity of a really 


One of the 


international system of weights 





may be able to run forty-eight (———""—*="*=_=>*=_>_—>=—= 
pages certain other months. | 

With a magazine reduced to | 
what we thought was the least || 
possible number of pages, we || 
now find ourselves embarrassed |) 
to know what to leave out in 
order to reduce it still further. 
This will explain why some 
things do not appear which we 
would very much like to print. 


Is Rotary Just Lying Around 


| eee is a little chance 
that some of us will be- 
come inattentive to the teach- 
ings of Rotary as we become 
older in it and come to rely 
more and more upon our own 
ideas about it, writes an Okla- 
homa Rotarian. This is true, 
he believes, of all organizations 
with written creeds, probably 
because the doctrine either is 
outworn or is not renewed in the 
minds of the members as they 
go along with the particular 
work which they and the or- 
ganization are to do; they 
scarcely know whether their _—- = 


the principles of Rotary. 





Future Work for Rotary 


DUCATION of Rotarians in Rotary will bring about 

more activity in civic and national life, and Rotar- 
ians need to develop themselves to continue active in each other better, will be on 
such matters. Now is the time for Rotarians to say 
“The war is over, but there is more than ever for us 
to do’—and to act on that saying. 


Rotary possesses the power of continuing the brother- 
hood of the nations now grouped as allies, of perpetuating 
the good feeling already existing by making it felt in 
international business. Rotary must exert this power. 


The knowledge of Rotary’s work should be spread and 
the spirit of Rotary should become operative in every 
corner of the world. Rotarians will be called upon for 
a greater measure of national and international service; 
they should prepare themselves for that service. 


— and measures. The world will 
be much closer together, much 
smaller after the war than it was 
before. The inhabitants of the 
various sections will understand 


closer terms of friendship. In- 
ter-nation commerce needs an 
inter-nation system of weights 


The successful solution of the tremendous reconstruc- and measures. The Interna- 
tion problems in the commercial and industrial life of the 
world will depend largely upon the strength of Rotarians, 
is the opinion of John Poole, president of the International 
oat | Association of Rotary Clubs. 

, leaders of men in their own communities but they are 
world-citizens as well, and must lead all men to the goal of 
Service Not Self. The world after the war will need the 
fine citizenship of these representative business men and 


tional Metric System has been 
tried and found to be good. 
Rotarians are not only The United States and the 
British Empire might do far 
worse than to make its use 


compulsory. 


International Trade and the 


If Rotary clubs will concentrate their efforts upon the War 
development of the members into better Rotarians, the 
clubs will be stronger and Rotary will be better able to 
meet its new and greater responsibilities. 


HE influence of the war on 
international commerce 
and the great changes which 
have come about thru the ne- 
cessity of meeting new condi- 
tions, is shown by a statement 
recently issued by the Pan- 
American Union from Wash- 
ington about “the extraordi- 
nary and unprecedented growth 
of trade between the United 





States and Latin America under 





laws are written or unwritten. 

This Rotarian has adopted the practice of putting Rotary 
teachings into terse paragraphs and publishing these briefs in 
the club publication. He explains his arguments in favor of 
doing this by a story about John, a pretty good husband, who 
came home to supper very late—as he sometimes did. Mary, 
his wife, had grown tired waiting for him, had placed his supper 
on the table, and gone to bed. When John finally reacht home 
and started to eat his supper he couldn't find the pitcher of milk 
which Mary had placed beside his plate. In feeling around for 
it he upset the pitcher. To his wife in the adjoining room he 
called a query as to the whereabouts of the milk. Mary replied 
that it was right before him. At that moment John’s fingers 
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war conditions.”’ During the 
fiscal year 1917-1918, the total trade between the United States 
and twenty Latin American countries showed an increase of 
$1,000,000,000 over the last year before the outbreak of the 
war. United States exports to and imports from Latin America 
amounted to $1,750,000,000 as compared with $750,000,000 
just four years ago, the increase amounting to 235%, a trade 
expansion which has never before been known in the history of 
the world. 

John Barrett, Director General of the Pan American Union, 
who has recently been elected an active member of the Washing- 
ton Rotary Club, explains that this growth is due to three rea- 


(Continued on page 271) 
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The Problem After the War 
E ARE living in a disillusioned world. 
The tragedy of the Great War has 
shown men how futile are the means by which 
they had hoped human progress could be 
achieved. 

Neither education, jurisprudence, diplomacy, 
international law, invention, nor any mere social 
theory, can of themselves bring us into a new 
day of progress. These cannot realize for man- 
kind the conditions of corporate life for which 
every rational being is longing. 

* * * * * * * * 





We are contending at this moment for an 
idealism in the life of humanity without which 
life would be hardly worth living. But when the 
war is over the thing itself for which we are con- 
tending has yet to become a concrete fact in 
human society. Military victory in and of itself 
cannot give us this idealism. It can only come 
thru the transformation of character, thru the 
purification of our national and international 
existence. 

. * * * * * * * 

It is certain that if the world is to have a fresh 
start, if there is to be that reconstruction of which 
we are all thinking and speaking, there are some 
fundamental realities which must find a new and 
supreme place in the life of men and nations. 

Let me mention four of these fundamental 
realities, as they strike one man: 

(1) There must be a new, large, clear demon- 
stration issuing from triumphant Christian lives 
as to the secret of true satisfaction for the restless 
human spirit. 

A bringing home to the understanding and 
heart of man that the supreme satisfactions of 
life are to be found in the realm of the spirit and 
not in things. A redirection of the human quest 
for happiness. This has not only a religious but a 
far-reaching economic significance. 

(2) That the goal of life is not primarily to get 
but to give. A readjustment of the social con- 
science to the idea that service is the primary 
criterion of success, and not possession. 

The ideals of the mass of men both inside and 
outside of the churches are not Christian in this 
respect. The ideals which our young men have 
flung upon them are both spiritually and econom- 
ically unsound. This struggle for financial dis- 
tinction or its equivalent must surely be dispaced 
by something which will give us some measure 
of social peace and progress. Financial success 
must become the mere by-product of some higher 
motive and pursuit. 

(3) Democracy not merely as a mode of living. 
A recognition that the Christian type of gentle- 
man is not the exclusive person, not the lover of 
power, whether it be in the church or outside 
of it. But it is the man who has lost all thought 
of himself in the uncalculating service of all kinds 
of people, without shrewd reservations. 
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The columns of this department are open to the readers of the 
magazine for the discussion of questions of general interest or vital 
import. Raise new questions; agree or disagree with those already 
| yaised; put your thoughts into writing and send them to the editors; 
but please be brief so that a larger number of contributors may be 


given the opportunity to be heard. 
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This would carry a silent revolution in our 
estimates and ratings of men. And there is vast 
need for the revision of our judgments as to what 
constitutes greatness and distinction. The really 
democratic man makes an immense economic 
contribution, it it were thru no other means than 
the paralyzing of unbridled ambition in others, 
thru the spell of his own example. 

(4) A new understanding that national life is 
not a final end in itself. It is, rather, out of a 
healthy and legitimate national spirit, cultivating 
a world interest, sympathy and contact. 

The war must certainly be leading the thoughts 
of very many in this direction: That the world 
is the final unit, the world is the vital, inter- 
penetrating whole. For the war is a war for 
brotherhood, paradoxical as the statement may 
seem to some. It is a solemn protest that this 
world is not a mere aggregation of nations, but a 
compressed neighborhood of interwoven interests 
and aspirations.—Prof. John Douglas Adam. 


® 
Opposes Military Training 


ROPAGANDA is reaching Rotary thru 
legislation for universal military training in 
the United States, really working towards 
compulsory military training in a democratic 


country. 
Has anyone askt why we go before the world 











Another Call to Arms 


| 
| A Message from President Poole 
| 


Washington, D.C., 
November 12, 1918. 





| Dear Rotarian Friends: 


Victory is ours! The principles for 
which the Allies were fighting have been 
won, and there is occasion for great rejoic- 
ing. 


This probably brings us to a point where, 
in the readjustment of things, many kinds 
of service must be rendered by men who are 
| best fitted to promptly, intelligently, and 
unselfishly perform them. 


The one outstanding organization whose 
membership is best qualified is Rotary. 


Square yourselves, every one of you, to 
respond to the call with a firm resolve to do 
your utmost. 


May I suggest that every club pledge 
its membership, in no mistaken terms, to 
do all it can, and do it with dispatch, when 
the call comes. JOHN POOLE, 


President, I. A. of R.C. 
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with our all, in a war which we say is to exter 
minate militarism, and at the same time pass 
laws similar to those which Bismarck made in 
Germany? 

Isn’t American efficiency a fact because the 
American people have individual self-reliance? 
Doesn’t the military idea kill Americanism? 
Would we, except at a time when we talk, think, 
and breathe war, allow such legislature to go 
thru? 

Are Rotarians asking themselves any of the 
many, many questions on both sides of this 
matter, or are they cowed by a fear of being 
wrongly called ‘“‘slackers”’?—Geo. K. Pixley 
Rotary Club of St. Joseph, Mich. 


A Reply to Rotarian Pixley 


The proposed American military training laws 
are very different from any laws that Bismarck 
made in Germany. 

To stake American efficiency upon the in- 
dividuality and the self-reliance of the American 
people is to embrace the doctrine of “‘a million 
men springing to arms over night.” Experience 
has taught us that training requires time. 

The democratic military idea does not kil! 
Americanism. It sustains and protects it. 

The Arkansas Traveler found that the native 
would not fix his roof in dry weather, and in wet 
weather he couldn't fix it. In peace times we 
should enact the legislation which will make us 
strong in the time of war. 

Rotarians should ask themselves all the 
questions to beaskt. Rotarians are not cowards 
Rotarians are not cowed by fear of being called 
“slackers.” Neither will they be led astray by 
kind-hearted and good-intentioned pacifist arg" 
ments.—C, R. P. 





®) 
Dual Membership 


LEASE permit me to answer briefly the arti 

cle entitled “Membership in Similar Or 
ganizations’’ by J. Thomas Lyons, Rotarian o! 
Baltimore, Md., which appears in the ‘Open 
Forum”’ in the October issue of Toe RoTARIAN. 

The writer says: 

“Small-town pinheads still have their little 
cliques even in these enlightened times. They 
are grown-up kids who still say ‘if you play with 
him you can’t play with us.’ ”’ 

This argument is silly. The Rotary Club is an 
organization of business men and question 0! 
jealously does not enter into their daily life 
The edict against membership in similar organ- 
izations was not made thru jealousy but because 
it was believed that such an order would be 
best, not only for Rotary, but for the other 0: 
ganizations. 

Again he says: 

“The preacher who tells his flock not to ming! 
with the other group fails to understand th¢ 
religion of God or man.” 


I have never heard of (Continued on page 275) 
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YURGERY in all countries is as old as human 
>) needs. A certain skill in the staunching of 
blood, the extraction of arrows, the binding up of 
wounds, the supporting of broken limbs by splints 
.nd the like, together with an instinctive reliance 
on the healing power of the tissues, has been com- 
non to men everywhere. 

in both branches of the Aryan stock, surgical 
practice reached quite a high degree of perfec- 
tion at a very early period. The science of 
surgery continued to progress slowly from the 
earliest times down to the founding of the 
\lexandrian school in about 380 before Christ. 

fhe Alexandrian epoch stands out promi- 
iently by reason of the enthusiastic cultivation 
of human anatomy. At that time the knife 
was boldly used even on internal organs, such as 
the liver and spleen, but the surgeons of that day 
were distinguisht by the nicety of their dressings 
ind bandagings, of which they invented a great 
variety. 

For the next 800 years nothing of very great 
importance was developt in surgery. For several 
enturies prior to 1100 a great deal of the surgical 
nractice was in the hands of the religious orders, 
particularly the Benedictines. The practice of 
surgery by the clergy was forbidden in 1163. 

The 14th and 15th centuries witnessed nothing 
above the dead level of tradition, but in the 16th 
century surgery recovered much of the dexterity 
ind resources that had distinguisht it in the best 
veriods of antiquity, while it underwent the de- 
velopment opened up to it by new forms of 
wounds inflicted by new weapons of warfare. 


Surgery Has Become a Magician 


rhe 17th century was distinguisht rather for 
the rapid progress of anat- 
my and physiology, than 
for a high standard of sur- 
gical practice. 

The 18th century markt 
the establishment of sur- 
gery on a broader and more 
scientific basis than here- 
ofore existed. 

The founding of mu- 
seums of anatomy and sur- 
gical pathology and the dis- 
overy of the anaesthetic 
roperties of ether and 
hloroform were the two 
hings which advanced sur- 
gical knowledge and _ skill 
in the 19th century. 

Within recent years the 
iain advance in surgery 
ias been from the scientific 
ide, due to increased pre- 
ision in physiological 
‘nowledge and a careful 
tudy of the relation of or- 
ganism to various diseased 
mditions. And with this 
rogress, operative skill, in 
uany directions previously 
nthought of, has kept 
ice, 
in many cases, this 
wledge and information 

itilized on the instant 
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by eminent surgeons, until, at the present time, 
surgery has become the magician which is sup- 
plying the lamp of Aladdin. 

Modern surgery makes perfectly good noses 
out of skin taken from other parts of the body. 
The blind are made to see. New hearts, even 
new brains for mankind are among the possibili- 
ties. 

The repairs which surgeons are now able to 
make are startling in their boldness. There are 
contrivances now by which fractures, which so 
often make cripples for life, may be patched up 
by ingenious carpentry of the bones. Cleats are 
actually nailed to the weakened members, bone 
growths are removed by the use of chisels, electric 
driven circular saws perform cutting operations 
with inconceivable rapidity. 


Hospitals Veritable Carpenter Shops 


Hospitals nowadays have become veritable 
carpenter shops, with their clatter of gimlets 
and augers and nails and screws. Here broken 
humanity is planed down, nailed together, sand- 
papered and sent out into the world to renew their 
daily work again as tho they had never known a 
sick day in their life. 

It might sound strange to speak of cutting 
away the flesh from a hip-fracture, seizing a 
hammer and a few tenpenny nails and nailing up 
the break, but that is what is now being done 
by the surgical bone carpenters. 

A decade ago the layman and old practitioners 
would have thought a man dreaming who predict- 
ed that in 1918 surgeons would be using a car- 
penter’s brace and bit to bore holes in a man’s 
shins, reaming out the holes with a reamer, laying 
a silver or platinum plate over it, inserting half a 
dozen screws and driving them in with a long- 





The modern surgeon turns carpenter and rebuilds the bodies of his patients, 
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The Surgeon Turns Carpenter 


handled screwdriver. But it is just this opera- 

tion that has sent many a man into the street who 

otherwise might have graced a hospital cot for 
the rest of his life. 

Some remarkable instances of surgical science 
have been brought to light during the present 
war, but the following story, telling how a hor- 
ribly mutilated soldier was “reconstructed from 
his own ruins” adds one more miracle to the list. 

A French newspaper correspondent was ad- 
mitted to the Rothschild Hospital to see for him- 
self the miracle in question after the surgeons 
had completed their work. The correspondent 
was shown a photograph of a man wounded in 
the French trenches. It was a terrible picture. 
The face lacked the lower portion of the left cheek, 
the chin had gone and also the lips and nose, 
While the correspondent was looking at this 
appalling picture one of the hospital assistants 
made a sign to one of the patients who was just 
going out to spend an afternoon at a picture 
show. 

The Man Who Was Made Over 

‘Here is our man,” said the assistant. The 
correspondent stared uncomprehendingly, but the 
assistant added, with a smile, ‘Yes, I assure you, 
this is the patient whose photograph you have 
in your hand—the man who was brought into the 
hospital without his cheek, jaw, lips, chin and 
nose.”’ 

The correspondent at first thought the as- 
sistant was fooling him, but the patient who was 
just going out bore a few signs of the dreadful 
wounds depicted in the photograph. His right 
cheek was the twin brother of his left cheek; 
he had an excellent chin, lips that opened in a 
genial smile,’and a nose of perfect contour. His 

face bore only the rapidly 

vanishing traces of some 
cuts and a few white marks 
occasioned by surgical sew- 
ing. The patient himself 
proceeded to confirm the 
assistant’s assertions, talk- 
ing in the slang of the 
French infantryman. 

“Yes, it’s myself. 
"Twasn’t any good for the 

Germans to spoil my por- 
trait. The doctors tricked 
them after all. As you see, 
he has manufactured for 
me a very decent face. For 
myself, I think he has im- 
proved it, and I believe 
they'll find me more of a 
nut when I get back into 
the country.” 

Then he lighted a cig- 
arette and went off to see 
the show 

[he surgeon had taken a 
portion of the patient's 
back and used it to replace 
the cheek. With the skin 
of the back he fashioned the 
lips. Then he took a por- 
tion of the man’s short ribs 
to make the nose and the 
substance of the ,chin. 
From the forehead he took 
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the skin for the nose, and from the stomach the 
skin for the chin. Finally, when the man was 
practically refashioned and could be permitted to 
look at his new face, the doctor askt him if there 
was anything he regretted. 

‘Yes, my mustache,” the soldier replied. 


Even Mustache Replaced 


“Oh, don’t worry about that,”’ said the doctor, 
and without even applying an anesthetic he took 
from the hairy nape of the neck a small strip of 
skin and grafted it on the upper lip. 

“I can’t promise you,”’ said the doctor, “that 
you will have as victorious a mustache as that 
which you left in the trenches, but in any case 
you won't be hairless.” 

Dr. Lane was the pioneer in this new bone 
surgery. The greatest surgeon in the U. S., Dr. 
John B. Murphy of Chicago, took up the work 
started by Dr. Lane, and performed wonders. 
An account of some of his operations recently 
appeared in The New York Times. 

For many years the medical profession had 
been troubled with obstinate fractures. A pa- 
tient would come with a broken bone which 
stubbornly refused to unite. Months would 
drag into years, and with no bone union, the 
patient was helpless. 

Not long before his death, Dr. Murphy began 
cutting down to those fractures, scraping the ends 
of the bone with a carpenter’s chisel, nailing the 
broken ends together with his lead hammer and 
his wire nails and sewing up the wound. With 
these old ends freshened, the bones united quick- 
ly and the patients were soon walking. 

For many years surgeons labored futilely 
against the inroads of diseases which destroyed 
bones, necessitating their removal and leaving 
the patient incapacitated. But bone grafting now 
has done away with the terror of these ailments. 


Making Nose for Man 


Dr. Murphy in 1899 grafted a section of cartilage 
into the nos@of a woman. This was his first ex- 
periment. Twovyears later a patient came to him 
without any nos@. Dr. Murphy fastened the 
man’s finger to his forehead, grafted it there and 
let it remain for two weeks until it had grown fast. 
Then he removed the botse from the finger, leav- 
ing the flesh growing to the face of the patient, 
who then had been supplied w¥th a nose. This 
was the first of many similar opexations which 
have since been performed, and was\one of the 
pioneer steps in grafting and _ tratysplanting 
which now has become the greatest achievement 
in surgery. ’ 

In 1900 Dr. Murphy began seriously to special- 
ize in bone surgery. A woman unable to cross 
her feet came to him. She had fallen off a street 
car a year before. An X-ray photograph showed 
a fracture at the neck of the femur. An opera- 
tion was performed, the ends of the broken bone 
were chiseled off, ‘‘freshened,’”’ the surgeons call 
it, and two large nails were driven into them to 
hold them tightly together. Two weeks later 
the patient had recovered the use of her legs. 

That was just the beginning. Transplanting 
bones was the next step. Often the necessary 
bone was cut from another part of the patient’s 
body to be inserted in the spot where it was 
needed to replace a section which had been re- 
moved. When this was not practicable it was 
taken from the bodies of the freshly dead. 

A woman's leg was drawn up tightly and im 
movably, as tho about to take a high step. 
Rather than use crutches she wore an artificial 
leg attached to the doubled up real leg. The 
great tendons, or ham strings,*were cut by the 
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surgeon and lengthened several inches. Large 
sections of unnatural bone were found growing 
firmly in a position which prevented the leg 
from being straightened. Dr. Murphy took up 
his chisels and planes and, working like an ex- 
perienced joiner, planed these down. Then, 
chopping off a few inches of bone ends at the 
joints, he nailed them together and the patient was 
taken from the operating room. Six months 
later she was walking as tho she had never 
been the victim of such a deformity. 


Manufacturing a New Jaw 


Perhaps one of the most remarkable pieces of 
bone carpentry that has been performed was the 
manufacture of a new jaw fora girl. The patient 
was a sarcoma sufferer and it had been necessary 
to remove her lower jaw. Dr. Murphy con- 
structed a jaw of heavy silver wire, with metal 
frame, which was placed in the position formerly 
occupied by the real jaw, and sewed there. The 
flesh was quilted thru the wire frame as a grand- 
mother works with her quilting needle; the mu- 
cuous membrane of the mouth was sutured down 
on top of the tissue and the skin closed over the 
whole. Today it is impossible to tell, save for a 
narrow scar under her chin, that she is carrying a 
manufactured lower jaw. The new jaw works 
just a little better in every respect than the old 
one did. 

Experiments have shown that there are almost 
limitless possibilities in the transferring of one 
portion of the anatomy to the other in the same 
individual. In a recent case a narrow strip of 
shin bone 14 inches in length was cut from the 
sound Jeg of a person and nailed to the other in 
the same individual. A bone union resulted, and 
now the two legs seem to be equally strong. 

It had been thought, as a result of various 
experiments with animals, that bones and or- 
gans could not be transplanted from different 
species to others with any success. A recent 
operation at the Baltimore Eye, Ear, and Throat 
Hospital explodes that theory. In this case the 
entire cornea of the eye of a pig was taken out 
and grafted on the eye of a three months old boy. 
Every indication points to the success of the 
operation. An extraordinary fine needle and fine 
silk were used in putting the cornea in place un- 
til it had grown to the child’s eyeball. 


Bone Transplanting 


Another operation where pig tissue was used 
was performed on a child 18 months old which, 
from birth, had a jaw of solid bone, making it 
impossible for the child to move it. In the first 
operation the surgeons made an incision and 
cut the bone of the jaw where the ‘‘new joint” was 
to be made. Then they rounded out one end of 
the bone, and made a socket in the other. A 
pvece of pig tissue was then inserted between 
the bones to prevent their growing together, and 
the wound closed up. The same process was 
applied to the other side of the jaw, with the 
result that the deformed jaw is as good as new. 

In the Jast century, there were few cases in 
which the rnjured kneecaps could be so repaired 
that the patients did not go thru the remainder 
of their lives; with a limp. Owing to ingenious 
transplantati@ns of bone sawed from other 
points of the body and the putting of fat between 
stiffened joints\it is now possible for knees to be 
made as good as new. 

It was not many years ago that the entering 
of the larger cavities of the body was fraught with 
the greatest risk ajnd danger. Today when part 
of the stomach is hOpelessly involved, the surgeon 
cuts out the affectec! portions, readjusts the whole 
digestive tract as if he were an expert plumber, 
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and the patient is likely to live happily for many 
a long year. 

It is the general opinion that there are organs, 
such as the heart, liver and brains, essential to 
the maintenance of life, severe injury to which 
would cause death. The progress in surgery js 
such that operations on the heart for the removal 
of bullets are undertaken as a matter of course. 


Extracting Bullets from Hearts 


Not long ago a surgeon in Paris extracted a 
shrapnel bullet from the right auricle of a French 
soldier’s heart. This surgical feat was accom- 
plisht by the use of a radiographic compass in- 
vented by the surgeon which enabled him to find 
foreign bodies in the tissues with mathematica] 
precision, and permitted their extraction without 
injury to the neighboring organs. 

Another operation, unique in the annals of 
surgery, was the extraction of a fragment of 
hand-grenade from the heart of a young Parisian 
sergeant, of rather delicate constitution, who 
was wounded at St. Hubert, in the Argonne. A 
splinter one half inch square and one eighth 
inch thick lodged in the heart, where it remained 
four and a half months, before an attempt was 
made to extract it. Once the heart was laid open 
the difficulties began. The fragment was very 
awkward to catch, and slipped from the forceps 
several times before it could be extracted, but 
the heart continued to beat all the time. Al- 
though complications were feared, every thing 
went well, the heart soon began to act normally, 
and the surgeon declared that a cure had been 
establisht. 

Brain surgery has made wonderful advances 
in the last two or three years. The old trephining 
operation for the removal of portions of the skull 
has been supplanted by tools which are motor 
driven. A remarkable operation, the first of 
its kind ever performed in America, took place 
recently. It consisted of the direct application 
of serum to a diseased brain thru holes bored in 
the skull of the patient. The patient, a man fifty 
one years old, was suffering from paresis, com 
monly known as “softening of the brain.” 


A Spine Made Over 


Some remarkable operations on the spine have 
recently been performed. By an operation so 
delicate that a _ slip of a hairsbreadth 
would have meant death, the life of a man was 
saved. Three vertebrae were removed, without 
injury to the spinal cord, to relieve the pressure 
of a broken rib. 

By cutting into a man’s spinal column and 
removing a nerve which was causing him great 
pain, the physicians of the Beth-Israel Hospital 
demonstrated the possibilities of a novel, tho 
dangerous, method of treating neuritis. The 
patient for several years had suffered from a dis- 
ease in the right leg, and finally consented to 
have his leg amputated. But the pain did not 
disappear with the leg. Instead it continued to 
center in the stump. The doctors cut the inner 
attachment of the nerve in the spinal column at 
the point where sensation enters to be delivered 
at the brain. This was in the small of the back 
Since the nerve was severed the patient has ex 
perienced no pain in the stump of his leg. 

The modern surgeon has become an expert 
carpenter doing almost as he pleases with the 
human body. 
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THE BUSINESS OF ROTARY. 


“The business of Rotary is man building, bus! 
ness building, community building and patriot 
service.” 
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bigs: they stand, nine 300-ton cement 
silos, glistening in the Southern sun, de- 
fying Southern storms, mocking old Father Time 
himself, the most imposing sight in all the 
surrounding landscape; the most interesting 
sight in the whole of Dallas County; the most 


inspiring agricultural sight in the State of Ala-* 


bama, one of the proudest, most progressive 
sights in the entire South. 

They are the shafts which mark the tomb of 
King Cotton, the dead monarch of the one-crop 
system. They are the mighty guns of General 
Diversification; they are the impregnable forts 
of the Army of Progress which has at last estab- 
lisht itself invincibly in the South. 

If you would mount up to the top of one of 
those silos and delight your eyes with the re- 
markable panoramic view that is spread before 
you, to the utmost focus of your vision you would 
behold thousands of acres of fenced, well-ordered, 
carefully cultivated farm land, verdant with 
grain and other forage crops, with a magnificent 
pecan grove in the offing; you would behold pure 
bred herds of Holstein, Jersey, and Hereford 
cattle, and a great herd of pedigreed Duroc-Jersey 
hogs. 

Work of a Rotarian 

You would behold an enormous, finely built 
cattle barn, rows of hog houses, and all the lesser 
utbuildings that are essential to the success 

' the modern progressive farm. 

You would see heavy trucks, piled high with 
milk cans, speeding out to the Selma creamery, 
eighteen miles away; eighteen miles of chert, 
lengthening like a silver ribbon until your vision 

uld no longer encompass it. 

Having feasted your eyes and wondered at 

: enormity and the beauty of it all, you would 
e incredulous at the information that this is 
the work of one man; a determined, far-seeing, 
onscientious man, a one-time cotton planter, 
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who, up to ten years ago, had little thought of 
any other crop than that staple which has both 
saved and lost many a Southern farm. Tho 
thousands of bales of cotton are annually handled 
thru the warehouse which is a development of 
the mercantile branch of this farm, the latter 
yields not a stalk. Cattle and grain, grain and 
cattle, still more and still better of each, is now 
its slogan. 

What place is this which exhibits such evi- 
dences of advancement and patriotic agricultural 
service in this time of need? The great sign- 
board over the gateway leading just off the 
cherted road, which is the next most noticeable 
thing after the silos, announces it to be ‘“‘West 
Dallas Farms, Orrville, Alabama.’”’ But every 
Rotarian in Alabama, each of the two hundred 
recently gathered there to enjoy its hospitality 
during the Fifth District Conference, as well as 
many who have visited it from faraway states, 
will tell you proudly that this is the home—and 
the life-work—of Rotarian John Dunaway, 
“Cousin John,” as he is familiarly known to all 
Rotarians. 

His story is full of both practical and senti- 
mental interest, of helpful ideas and methods, 
the practicability of which you will find illustrat 
ed and emphasized in all his work. Back of 
the work, too, can be recognized that spirit of 
endeavor, kindliness and service to others, which 
is the embodiment and exposition of the Rotary 
precept, ““HE PROFITS MOST WHO SERVES BEST."’ 

Profits Because He Served 

True to the Rotary teaching and standard 
he has profited because he has served his fellow- 
man, his community, his State, and therefore, the 
world at large; served because he caught the 
vision of a great work; he recognized it, held to 
it, developt it, making its realization a stupend- 
ous achievement of inestimable value to his 
country and himself, tho, like all pioneer work, 
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Battery of nine cement silos on farm of Rotarian John Dunaway near Selma, Ala 


it has been difficult and discouraging at times. 

After the manner of womankind, a digression 
must be made here to illustrate one instance of 
the real service Mr. Dunaway has done to his 
community. Ten years ago if you had traveled 
that eighteen miles between Orrville and Seima, 
to which reference was made above, you would 
have done so at great inconvenience and loss 
of time. It was then a forlorn stretch of bumpy, 
clayey, sandy, country road, almost impassable 
in winter, showing few farmhouses alongside it, 
and all the land planted in cotton. In winter, 
after this crop was pickt, the fields were left 
bare, idle and unproductive, exposed to leaching, 
erosion, and all the other depleting processes of 
the weather, and likewise abandoned to the 
marauding of scrub and ticky cattle that wan 
dered over it at will, unhampered by fences or 
stock laws. 

Changes Wrought in Ten Years 

Good roads, wire fences, stock laws, pure bred 
cattle, and indeed little other agricultural ad- 
vancements, were at that time interesting the 
farmers of this section. Tho really unparalleled 
opportunities and inducements for the cattle 
industry were everywhere about them, they were 
blind to every other branch of agriculture except 
the growing of cotton, their obsession. The 
wealthier farmers usually kept a Jersey or two 
as an expensive luxury, but pure bred beef cattle 
were rare, and the Holstein practically unknown, 
even by name. 

About this time a young agricultural writer 
from the East, visiting relatives in Alabama, was 
jogging along that Orrville road, a bit disappoint- 
ed and surprised. The day before, one of his 
friends, evidently as a joke, had told him he 
would find splendid that 
vicinity. The road was bad, the day was cold, 
the vehicle in which he was traveling uncom- 
fortable, and the farms desolate. Not only were 


some Holsteins in 
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no Holsteins visible, but such cattle as he did 
see were nondescript and unkempt. Finally, 
in desperation, he accosted a young farmer whom 
he met. 

“Say, are there any Holsteins around here? 
Somebody told me I would find some good ones 
in this neighborhood, but so far I haven’t seen 
anything that even resembled one.” 

Slowly the farmer reined in his none too active 
horse, pusht back his hat and scratcht his head 
thoughtfully. 

“Holsteins? Holsteins?’’ he inquired. ‘‘Well, 
really I couldn’t tell you for sure, but I haven't 
heard of any, unless it’s that new family who 
moved in last week. Selma, a little farther on, 
may have some. I know some Finklesteins and 
Marksteins who live there, but I never heard of 
any Holsteins.” 

Now, this conversation actually occurred jin 
that Orrville road ten years ago. Today, if 
you will journey along that same route you will 
find a cherted road almost as smooth and well- 
kept as a city street, traveled by automobiles 
and motor trucks, and alongside it new farm- 
houses, barns, silos, pure bred cattle—freed of 
ticks by proper laws—and hogs, and wire-fenced 
fields that are ever green and productive with a 
rotation of crops. And, no doubt, the son of that 
same farmer who, ten years ago, had never heard 
of “any Holsteins’ could show you _ several 
registered Holstein calves of his own, along with 
the older members of the growing herd which 
his father’s farm, like every other farm in the 
community, is very likely to have. 


John Dunaway’s Story 


It is now a part of the home education of every 
child thereabout to have a knowledge of, to help 
in the raising of, and whenever possible to own 
for himself, pure bred cows, calves, and pigs. 
Frequent all-day cattle sales are one of the en- 
tertainments of the countryside, and indeed at 
the first and greatest of these sales the local 
school was dismist for the day that teachers 
and pupils alike might attend the great event. 

Who is responsible for all this prosperity, 
agricultural progress and education in and around 
Orrville? No less a person, as you have seen, 
than Rotarian John Dunaway, who, having 
beheld and materialized a great vision, has like- 
wise projected it across the horizon of his friends 
and neighbors and helpt them to realize it. 
So, thus showing what he has done for those 
about him, we come to his own story. 

The history of visitation and devastations of 
the cotton boll weevil in the South, particularly in 
Mississippi and Louisiana, is world history, 
and therefore too well known to be repeated 
here. Ten years ago this pest had not yet ap- 
peared in Alabama but its coming was a daily 
dreaded anticipation. Some farmers were skep- 
tical, some were optimistic, a few were indiffer- 
ent, others were pessimistic, but none was 
prepared or preparing against its encroachments. 











Pure Herefords replace scrub cattle on Dunaway 
farm. 


Then it was that “Cousin John,” far seeing 
man that he is, determined to take a protective 
insurance in a diversification of crops, things 
which the weevil would not molest. Cotton had 
kept the South on a doubtful basis for years; 
the market was dropping lower and lower; peo- 
ple were getting deeper and deeper in debt; 
the prospects on most of the farms were gloomy, 
and those of the Dunaway farm where, accord- 
ing to custom, cotton had been planted from 
generation to generation, were no exception. 

Meeting the Crisis 

There was great need of money, and there was 
not a great deal of money to supply the need. 
Credit, of course, was available, but ‘Cousin 
John” was not addicted to credit as a business 
habit. Over and above all there were some very 
promising young Dunaways to be educated, 
and, according to Dunaway standards, to be edu- 
cated at the best colleges. Conditions were 
really worse than gloomy, they were desperate; 
and there, looming black against the agricultural 
horizon, as menacing and destructive as a cy- 
clone cloud, was the shadow of the boll weevil. 

In Mr. Dunaway’s own words: ‘We then 
realized most fully that diversification was the 
salvation of the cotton section, and we determined 
to get on a more stable basis.’’ If anything was 
necessary to strengthen this determination it 
was his tour of investigation thruout Mississippi 
and Louisiana, where the weevil had settled like 














a destroying plague, despoiling as it wen; 
“After these visits,” said Mr. Dunaway, “w- 
resolved to make some radical changes in oy; 
farm; we would fortify ourselves against the 
boll weevil by diversification; we would go into 
the cattle raising business and we would plant 
sufficient grain and legumes for the farm’s needs. 

Now, if Mr. Dunaway himself were telling 
you this story, being a man of as few words and 
great modesty as he is of many and noteworth, 
achievements, he would continue like this: 

“We decided to begin with the Hereford. 
knowing that the Hereford stands the Southern 
climate well, is a good grazer, and when put into 
the feed pen makes an extra good feeder. So 
we bought Hereford beef cattle, the best typ. 
of the breed we could find. With these pure- 
breds, added to our small herd of native cows. 
we graded up the latter. In addition to raising 
pure bred cattle and grades we began to graze on 
our black land pastures a number of steers, and 
of course, in time, the farm was built up largely 
by the feeding of these cattle on the land. 

“After awhile we bought some of the best 
Jerseys and Holsteins to be had, and some pure 
bred Duroc-Jersey hogs. We had planted so 
much sorghum and corn. we had to build silos 
to preserve some of it. Then as the cattle and 
the crops increast we had to build more silos, 
quite a lot of them, and while we were about it 
we built the best. Somehow or other the Lord 
has favored us; the farm is doing well, the boys 
have finisht college, and everything is going 
on nicely; and—and—well, that’s about all 

One of South's Show Places 

That is just the way Mr. Dunaway would 
recount the history of West Dallas Farms, now 
one of the show places of the South, and a plac 
that is well and favorably known to breeders and 
lovers of fine cattle in portions of the North 
East, and West as well. People have come from 
all these sections of the country to visit ‘‘Cousir 
John’s” place and to marvel. 

Small wonder that they do, for, to recapitulate, 
this is what you would see if you were to visit it 
today: Six thousand acres of land, tilled and 
productive, every inch of it; one of the finest 
herds of Hereford cattle in the entire South 
and the South is a great Hereford country, you 
know; magnificent herds of pure bred, registered 
Jerseys and Holsteins; what is said to be the 
finest herd of pure bred Duroc-Jersey hogs 
in the South, and one of the finest on record in 
the entire country; and last, but not least, be 
cause they, too, are phenomenal in the South, 
are the nine 300-ton cement silos, which supply 
sufficient silage to feed all the aforesaid cattl 

All this has sprung up in less than ten years 
from a depleted cotton plantation, and is the 
work of a Rotarian, one of those elect who has 
profited because he has served, emphasizing in 
his service those high and sacred Rotary princi 
ples which, as all Rotarians know, are Christian 
principles the daily living of the Golden Rute. 


Some of the Duroc-Jerseys who ran the razor backs and King Cotton off the Dunaway farm. 
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CHAPTER VII (Continued) 


“In the best ware-room in your establish- 
ment,” she informed me. : 

Seeing that she was in earnest, I pressed 
her for an explanation and got it at once. She 
took the book from my hand and told me to 
come closer. I did—very close, until our heads 
bumped. She drew away—just a little. Then 
she expounded to me the philosophy of the lines 
that head this chapter, and wound up by quot- 
ing the last paragraph: 

“Happy people! that once a week at least 
are sure to lay down.all your cares together, 
and dance and sing, and sport away the weights 
of grievance, which bow down the spirit of other 
nations to the earth.” 

And then I understood. Nay, more; in 
the lines was more than incentive to pleas- 
ure; there was even a great lesson for the hour. 

It is France that is the bowed nation to- 
day; the wheels have turned. No La Fleur, 
servant to the old doctor of divinity, dances 
with a fille de chambre along the boulevards 
in Paris, as he did the evening he asked to be 
released from his duties to go to a party. It 
is America that now must keep her spirits 
light and not forget to play. We should play 
as we have never played, for we must serve 
as we have never served, for ’tis here that the 
honor of a nation begins and ’tis yonder that the 
dignity of our democracy will be upheld if—if 
here we keep life at its deep and steady flow. 

“I'll be glad to give a party in the warehouse, 
or in any place you suggest,” I said. ‘But I 
don’t know a thing about dances. I'll just turn 
the whole establishment over to you. What do 
you say?” 

‘‘Agreed!”’ she cried. 

And in enthusing people to play—and to 
follow her—she proved a keeper of the gates 
of the lighter joys. 

An hour after she presented her plans to a 
committee of three young men and three young 
women in our establishment she had the entire 
force contending for her orders. The men cleared 
one of the long rooms and the women decorated 
it, and Madge told me that the place should re- 
main decorated for a party every two weeks. 

‘‘Sure—just the thing!’ I agreed. 

And I saw a couple of fellows wink at each 
other and turn away to conceal their broad 
gri No one had ever given me an order in 
that place before. 

Two days before the party I reached the 
conclusion that I wasn’t going to be a wall- 
flower. 

I'd never danced much, and was a most 
wretched performer. But I slipped off to the 
most capable teacher in the city and spent 
hours attempting to make up for my defi- 
ciencies. Secretly, I feared that the young 
men would dance too much with Madge if I 
wasn’t in shape to do it. But they did, even 
at that. 

Unlike La Fleur, none came in a second-hand 


grins. 
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Synopsis of Preceding Installments 


Richard Henson, bachelor, thirty-six years old, 
successful, looking upon business as a game to be 
played without any consideration of humanity, 
jaded and discontented in spite of his success, goes 
to the library in search of a thin volume to make him 
forget. There he meets Madge Sherwood, who 
pricks his self-esteem and arouses his interest, and 
who selects for him Laurence Sterne’s ‘‘A Sentimen- 


tal Journey.’’ Reading of the book causes a ‘‘re- 


newal”’ of his spirit; his interest in the girl grows; 
his interest in others becomes less machinelike. His 
stenographer’s sweetheart, an aviator, is killed in 
battle, and Henson finds a new zest in life in trying 
to do something for others. He finds that the 
business code of ethics of the organization to which 
he belongs can be put to use and ts not just a theory 
and that service ts both the measure and the re- 
ward of success. Madge suggests that she wants 
to go to a dance—and jealously he asks ‘‘where?”’ 


blue satin waistcoat, gold embroidered, but the 
white silk stockings were in evidence, and the 
finest looking young men and the prettiest 
girls I’d ever seen at a party. Why, I hadn't 
known my own workmen! Clothes—well- 
made clothes and well worn—transformed them 
from heaviness above machines, desks, and 
boxes to lightness and grace on the well-polished 
floors of the ware-rooms. They danced, they 
sang, they even flirted, and I saw it all with joy— 
save when some young buck smiled too tenderly 
at Madge. 

And Madge made me dance with 
every girl in the house before she’d consent 
to dance with me. At first they seemed a bit 
shy, but when they discovered that I was 
a novice they whirled me around and teased 
me until the last shred of my patrician no- 
tions blew away in the atmosphere of a whole- 


nearly 


some democracy. 

Then I danced with Madge, and when. she 
put her hand in mine and my arm passed to 
her waist, I verily believe that everybody was 
watching. We looked straight into each other’s 
eyes. 

“Girl,” I 
ful dancer.” 

“That’s what every young man in the house 
has told me,”’ she laughed. 

“T’ll discharge the lot!’’ 

“And I'll make you hire them over again, 
sir.”” 

“T’d do anything on earth for you,” I whis- 
pered. 

“Then on earth quit stepping on my toes,”’ 
she rebuked. 

But I smiled happily and along we danced, 
and when the music ceased we walked among 
the others, bowing and chatting. 

Just before the dance broke up, one of the 
men—a fluent fellow—cleared the floor and 
made a speech. He thanked me and the firm 
for the use of the room and for our consent 
and good will, and then he said: 

“But we understand that Miss Sherwood 
got the boss to do it. And we don’t wonder 
at that, either. There are about three hun- 
dred people here who'd break their necks for 
her. And I'd be willing to be the first, too.” 

Then they cheered this and I wanted to 


whispered, “you are a wonder- 
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break his neck if he didn’t quit smiling at Madge. 

But he hadn’t finished his speech, so he con 
tinued, 

“As most of you know, we've provided a 
little surprise for Miss Sherwood. Bring it on, 
boys,”’ he called. 

And onto the floor they came with a great 
bunch of roses—three dozen of them and the 
best that could be bought. He called her 
to the centre of the room and handed them to 
her, bowing and leaving her instantly. 

She gathered the flowers into her arms and 
pressed her face against them, and rich were 
the colors against the olive skin. The men 
shouted and the women clapped their hands. 
Then she spoke to them. 

“The flowers are fragrant,’’ she said. “But 
your friendship and good-will are more so 
And this is not the last party we are to have,— 
is it, Mr. Henson?” 

She turned and looked at me, and I smiled 
and bowed my consent. 

“He wants me to help you boys and girls 
organize a social club,”’ she went on, ‘and 
meet here twice a month. His firm is going 
to furnish the orchestra and 
and I’m going to teach him how to dance.” 

As Riley would say, “You orter heard ‘em 
holler!”’ 

I took Madge home in my car and at the 
door I held her hand a littl than she 
thought was necessary. 

“I want a dancing lesson three times a week, 
Madge,” I informed her. 

“Twice too many,” she declared. 


refreshments 


¢ 


longe r 


“T’ll compromise on two lessons a week 
no less. May I come twice a week to see you, 
Madge?” I begged. 

“You may take me in the machine twice a 
week for a long ride,’ she finally said. “I love 


that car,’’ she concluded, turning towards it. 
“That car is at your disposal, night or day,’ 

said I. ‘But I am to be the chauffeur.”’ 
“Then,” said she, pulling her hand from mine, 

‘you may take the car to the garage, James.” 


“T didn’t say that you could use my car and 


, 


boss me also.”’ 
“T’ll use it only on condition that I give you 
orders,”’ she laughed. 


“May they be many!” I cried, and ran down 
the steps. 
An hour later I sat and smoked, thinking 


I employed, 


occurred the lines 


of my new relation to the peopl 


and over and over again 
of Sterne when he gave La Fleur, his servant, 
a holiday: 


“‘Behold,—behold, I am thy servant, disarm 


me at once of the powers of a master.’ 
Of the powers of a master! Yea, hence 
forth they would not be servants, but friends, 


Soon some of the lads would be in the trenches 
in France, and all those who were to remain 
at home, well, they would also serve, passing 
the work of their hands to their brothers on 
the field of honor, sustaining them in the hard 
day and the long night. : 

I got up and went to the Over 


window. 
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the city was the soft night. I felt a kinship 
to the lights below and the outpost stars; to 
the shadows moving in the streets; to multi- 
tudes here and yonder; to that vast throng 
who stands on this planet and reaches up through 
the darkness towards the unfailing light. 

Poor, hard hit, smitten old world! Love will 
vet purge you. 


‘Madge, I love you,” I said aloud. 


CHAPTER VIII 


[ had a strong desire to see where they had 
laid him, when, pulling out his little horn box, 
is | sat by his grave, and plucking up a nettle 
1r two at the head of it, which had no business 
to grow there, they all struck together so forcibly 
upon my affections, that I burst into a flood of 
tears; but I am as weak as a woman; and | beg 
the world not to smile, but pity me.""—The Snuff 
Box. 
7 gees months later a boat from France 
touched at New York and on board was 
Jimmy's body, well preserved. 

Through many trials and at great expense 

both of which I bore, wishing that they 
were even greater—we succeeded in bringing 
the lad’s body to his mother. And though many 
like him will always sleep in France, with their 
graves, after the snows, kept by that sobered 
nation, yet it was fitting that one return—fitting 
that we stand uncovered at his grave in his own 
country, for he is but a symbol of our larger 
offering. 

Jimmy's delicate mother, supported on either 
side by his sweetheart and by Madge, with my- 
self and his father and a great company of people 
near, knelt and cried softly. 

“Jimmy! I gave you; I gave you! 
yave all.I had to give,’’ we heard her say. 

Then we laid him down in his glory, and 
the preacher said, 

‘Greater love hath no man than this.”’ 

And when all had gone—even his mother 
and Madge, for Madge and the lad’s sweet- 
heart comforted her much—I sat down be- 
side Jimmy’s grave and pondered many things. 

[ had not known him in life—our ways were 
so apart; but his great sacrifice brought me close 
to him, and I counted it a sacred thing to sit by 
his grave. 

“Dear dead soldier,’’ I said to myself, ‘“La- 
Fayette will be thrice repaid. He will rejoice 
to meet you and together you will watch from on 
high as your comrades struggle across the fields of 


And I 


France.” 

But Jimmy's mother’s first cry was in my ears, 

“My baby! Oh, my baby!” 

Come, ye men of commerce like myself, and 
learn great lessons. We profit from wars and 
rumors of wars but the lads die in the trenches 
and their mothers die on the sacrificial altars. 
We give gifts of money—a dole out of the vast 
profits—and only after long arguments, but they 
give their most precious possessions. We offer 
high sounding resolutions at feasts and cry that 
we will support the government, but they feast 
with death and support us. 

We view the parade of soldiers from the 
sheltered pavilion, and turn to our war or- 
ders: but the lads march in the heated streets, 
embark for France, and turn to the Great 
Reaper. 

We hope that business will not be hurt by 
the war, and that the aftermath will flood the 
channels of trade; but they are hurt in war; 
the aftermath floods the trenches with blood 
and scars the mother hearts for all this weary 
time. We give something, but they give all, 
and this is the greatest definition of love. We 
remain at home, fearing many things, but they 
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go far from home, fearing nothing but defeat 
on the field of carnage. 

I rose from the grave with a very high re- 
solve in my soul, and entering my car I drove 
back to the city—planning. 

That night I assembled forty men like myself 
—financial leaders, and told them of Jimmy and 
the things that came to me at his grave. 

They listened respectfully, even with sym- 
pathy. Then they asked, 

“But what more can we do, Dick?” 

“Send your sons!”’ I cried sternly. ‘Send 
them no matter if there is a way for them to 
escape. Let no American family of wealth and 
privilege hide its boy in South America, or Mex- 
ico, or the Orient. And let none of our families 
hide their sons on Western ranches, or make the 
shameful plea that they are soldiers of the soil. 
You've got to make your own sacrifice or you 
miss the meaning of America.” 

Many sat silent, for I struck home and knew 
it. And the condition of my city obtains else- 
where in this country. 








LEAD OUR SOLDIERS 
(Tune: “‘Lead them gently home, Father’’) 
Lead them safely home, Father, 
Lead them safely home. 
When the war is ended, 
And fighting days are o'er. 
War no more will tempt them, 
All to Thee they'll owe, 
If Thou'lt only lead 
Lead them safely home. 


them, Father, 


Lead them safely home, Father, 
Lead them safely home: 

Lest they fall upon the wayside 
Lead them safely home. 


Lead them safely home, Father, 
Lead them safely home. 
In war's darkest hours, Father, 
When life's almost gone, 
When their wounds are bleeding 
And their hearts are sad, 
Lest they die upon the wayside, 
Lead them safely home 
—Adapted by W. S. Ambrose, Rotary 
Club of McAlester, Okla. 




















“We must raise this cry—this standard in 
America,” I went on without mercy. ‘There are 
far too many who hold back just because they 
can, just because circumstances shield them. 
Such is treason, and the nation must so declare 
it. I haven’t a son, gentlemen. But if I had, 
and if he was old enough to go, do you think I’d 
shield him in the disgusting manner in which 
sorne sons of privileged families are being shield- 
ed in this country today? Well, if I did, I would 
offer no war resolutions at a banquet table or 
take a cent of profit from war orders!” 

I paused, and I knew that my words had 
been like blows in the faces of some men pres- 
ent. And I saw resentment and that they 
challenged me to do something, for I had no son 
to offer. 

‘Having no son,”’ I went on, “I have offered 
myself, and my offer has been accepted.”’ 

“In what service?’’ someone in the group 
asked. 

“Tn air fighting,’ I told them. “I’m honored 
at thirty-six by permission to join a flying 
squadron that is to serve abroad. And I’m 
going to purchase my own machine, gentlemen, 
the best that money can build, and join the colors 
in France.” 

They applauded, and cried to me that I 
would make a crack aviator, as I knew the 
game, having been at Newport three seasons 
under the tutelage of a finished instructor, 
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—just a whim and the love of the sport had 
lured me. 
“Yes, and I thank God that I am no novice, 


and can do something,” I said. “I would ask 
for no greater honor than to fly with a hundred 
others straight for Heligoland and reduce that 
base, knowing that we would not come back 
again.”’ 

“Dick, we are with you!” someone cried. 

“That’s the way, men,” I said. “What- 
ever you can do, do it; wherever you can go 
and serve, why go there and serve; whatever you 
can give, give and with a double portion. And 
let none say that the families of others offered 
their sons in place of your sons, and their wealth 
in place of your wealth. Good night, gentle- 
men!” 

They passed out, speaking in low tones, and 
I went to my apartments. 

Madge’s picture, now in a silver frame on 
my table, smiled out at me. My heartstrings 
pulled and my eyes blurred a bit, and then | 
thought of Jimmy’s own sweetheart. 

France will hold so many sons of America, 
and America will hold so many women who 
will have nothing but a faded rose in the leaves 
of a thin volume. 

When I told Madge she uttered no word, 
but held my hands tighter. 

“If I come back, girl,” I said, “will you marry 
me?”’ 

She lowered her wonderful eyes, but as quickly 
looked up, smiling through the mist that was 
upon them. 

“Why not marry me before you go, Richard?” 
she asked, with a nervous little laugh. ‘The 
French women are very beautiful.” 

She peered at me, and her face suffused. 

“Madge, I was not going to ask that of you,” 
I said. ‘I must nct,’”’ I added. 

“You did not; I asked it of you,”’ she whispered. 
“T can bear it better, Richard, if you go as my 
husband.” 

I held her close in my arms, and felt the 
armor of my soul braced by a woman’s hand. 

Our wedding was quiet, and in Madge’s 
boarding-house, for family she has none. Her 
pastor, a parson with the love of the world in his 
soul, made us man and wife, and with a thin 
volume packed in our trunk we went down to 
the quiet of the hills above the sea. 

For six weeks Madge and I wandered in the 
garden of roses, and then—then came an order 
for me to go to France. Instinctively she knew 
what it was, and her eyes closed, but no shadow 
crossed her beautiful face. 

“Let’s climb the hill above the sea once 
more, dear,’’ I said, laying the letter aside. 

And we ascénded, and it was after a storm. 

“See, Richard, it clears,’’ she said. 

A great light was in the west, and a molten 
star at its margin,—a star of the outpost, signal- 
ing some cliff shrine; nay, signaling our own 
sacrificial altar, and lighting the fire. 

A lone cloud, gold-rimmed by the sun behind it, 
floated into the creamy sea of light. 

“Your air craft, Richard,’ she said fanci- 
fully and bravely, pointing to it. “It is prophecy) 
of how you will turn and come back to me after 
the storm. See in what a calm it sails!” 

“But if you knew, Madge,—if you knew 
that I would not come back after the storm,— 
would your heart let me go, dear?” 

“Yes,”’ she said. ‘For the sake of the lasting 
peace that will come to the peoples of the earth 
I would let you go.” 

The thin volume of a hundred pages is closed! 
May it renew and give light! 

(THE END) 
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Why Rotary Has Lasted 


OME years ago I had the pleasure of a long 
>) talk with our International Secretary, 
Chesley Perry. In the course of our conversa- 
tion we discust whether Rotary might not 
fourish for a few years and then die out, either 
from lack of interest, or because it would be 
merged into some other movement. 

Perry was optimistic. ‘Rotary is not going 
to die out in your lifetime or mine,’’ he said. 

It is going to be a living and permanent force 
in the progress of the world.” 

That was more than five years ago, and the 
truth of Perry’s prediction is becoming more 
ipparent every day. At that time there were 
less than a hundred clubs in International Ro- 
tary, while today there are more than four hun- 
ired. So far as I have been informed, no club 
organized under proper auspices has ever gone 
yut of existence. Right here in our own club, 
now nearly seven years old, the interest is greater 
than it was the first year. 

Such permanency of interest has never been 
maintained in any other business organization. 
We have seen all sorts of clubs start, flourish 
i little while and then die from lack of attendance, 
leaving only some unpaid bills as souvenirs of 
their existence. 

Now why has Rotary persevered where other 
ganizations have failed? There must be 
something about it that is different, because 
things in this world don’t just happen. 

Possibly the answer may be found in our 
printed code of ethics. When you go back to 
your office, get out your copy and study it a 
ittle. It is almost like a religious document. 
No business organization in all history has 
ever been built on a code like that. 

Then too, for the first time, Rotary has given 
the business man a chance to mix a little play 
with his business. This alone would have 
nade Rotary a lasting force. For the average 
business man lives a lonely life. No business 
enterprise ever traveled a road of unbroken 
There are invariably times when the 
obstacles look too big to be overcome and the 
luture seems a sea of trouble. But the pro- 
rietor must bear his burdens all alone. To 

lk about them is a confession of weakness. 
ind so I say the average business man, way 
lown deep in his heart has a loneliness that 
makes him crave an understanding fellowship 
veyond almost anything else. And he gets this 
‘ellowship in Rotary which is composed of men 
with problems just like his own. 

Veople have attempted to criticize Rotary by 
saying that it is a selfish organization because 
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THE VISION 


e Profits Most who Serves Best a 


The vision of Rotary is as many- 
sided as there are Rotarians. In this 
department appear the thoughts of 
different Rotarians concerning Rotary 
in tts many aspects and in tts applica- 
tion to the affairs of everyday life. 
Each article 1s publisht as the opinion 
of the writer and without approval 
or disapproval by the magazine or 
by the officers of International Rotary. 











membership is limited to one man in any busi- 
ness or profession. To my mind this limitation 
is the very keystone of its unselfishness. The 
true Rotarian is big enough to like and respect 
his competitors if they are worthy men. And 
just because he does like them, he feels a tre- 
mendous responsibility in worthily representing 
them in Rotary. 

There is no normal man who does not enjoy 
a growth toward some kind of an idealism. If 
this were a religious body I might call it a growth 
toward righteousness. Nowhere, I believe, is 
this more strikingly exemplified than in Rotary. 
I dare say there is no member of this club, who 
has been in Rotary any considerable time, who 
cannot look back and see that he is a little better 
man on account of his membership. He always 
wanted to do the right thing and be a useful 
member of society, but Rotary has taught him 
how to do it better. 

Right there, I believe, is the heart of Rotary 
and the reason that it has lasted. Men like to be 
better, and Rotary teaches them how.—Jack 
Sprague, President Rotary Club of San Antonio, 
Texas. 





A Rotarian 


ROTARIAN, so far as I am able to observe 

up to this time, is a fellow that rotates from 
sense to nonsense and provides ice water for the 
basic fundamentals of new members. 

He creates a greater city with one stroke of his 
tremendous enthusiasm and plants a thousand 
back-yard tater patches over night. 

He sends a hundred Boosters on a 1200 mile 
Trade Trip that electrifies the land with pa- 
triotism. 

He challenges the pessimist and routs him 
with sunshine, hope and happiness. 

He fights booze and intemperance and ex 
tracts from the pockets of our conservative 
citizens more than ten thousand dollars in 
forty-eight hours, for the noble work of sweet 
charity. 

During his frivolous periods he is a most con 
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summate liar, but his serious sentiments are 
honor, truth and virtue. 

He boasts of his courage and prowess, and no 
human being can subdue or humble him except 
his wife. 

He preaches and practices service 
sunshine—rainbows and flowers—helps every 
body everywhere except the fellow who is trying 
to make a speech. 

When his work is done and he crosses to the 
other shore Saint Peter will open wide the pearly 
gates and the Eternal City with Golden Streets 
will extend him a hearty welcome home.—A 
new member of the Rotary Club of Knoxville, Tenn 

® 
Rotary Ethics 

§ buy TRAVERSE the whole field of ethics 

is quite impossible in a brief time. Nor 
is there any need for so doing, because our prov 
ince just here is to deal with that very narrow 
corner of ethics and that quite peculiar applica 
tion of it which are comprised under the cap 
tion ‘Rotary Ethics.” 

It is quite impossible to discover any definition 
of ethics on which any two ethicists will agre 
but for our particular purpose we may tentative 
ly define it as the science that deals with our 
Voluntary Relationships. 

There is no need to enlarge on the fact that 
we live constantly in relationships; from infancy 
to death, in sleep and in waking, we live every 
moment enmeshed in a web that binds us t 
But not 





scatters 





nature, to history and to our fellows. 
all these relationships are voluntary. If a 
man falls out of a window late at night he will 
immediately enter into a relationship with the 
law of gravity, but it will not be a voluntary 
relationship; he will have no choice but to fall te 
the sidewalk below. 
Man’s Ability to Choose 

There are many things which separate us fron 
the lower animals but in nothing is the differenc« 
between them and us more marked than in this: 
that we are conscious of ourselves, that we can 
make choices, while they cannot. The great 
tragedy of being a cow is that it doesn’t even 
know itself to be a cow; it can never stand out 
side itself, or choose to do one thing rather than 
another; it is the creature of instinct, and it 
never sets itself in contrast to, or comparison 
with, other animals. 

With us men it is different. 
knows himself as an individual apart from 


Each one of us 


others, and each one can assume or refuse to as 
sume various relationships with other human 
individuals. At the present moment vou and ] 
find ourselves in the (Continued on page 277) 
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Rotarian Joe Mitchell Chapple, of Boston, 
Mass., is the editor of The National Magazine. 
Joe would rather wander about the earth meet- 
ing new people who are worth meeting, than eat 

and he doesn’t starve himself either. Joe’ has 
vritten and had publisht several books, but the 
me in which he undoubtedly takes the greatest 
pride is the one he has publisht recently de- 
scribing his visit to the battle fronts in Europe 
Its title is ‘We'll Stick to the Finish! C'est la 
Guerre! The book is written in Joe’s chatty and 
entertaining style, and it is one of the most 
human books written about the war. He talked 
with privates and generals, statesmen and 
laborers, and he has put them all in his book and 
made them living beings. Rotarian Chapple’s 
worth the time of any reader 


Var book Is 






Captain James O. Cor- 
|bett of the Engineers, 


former secretary of the 
Rotary Club of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and one of 


the most enthusiastic Ro- 
tarians in the world. Jim 
is-located temporarily at 
Camp Humphreys, as 
captain of Company A, 
4th Engineers Tr. Regi- 
ment. He was in the 
first training camp for 
officers after the United 
| States entered the war, 
coming out with a heu- 
tenant's commission. He 
has been in France for a 
year, and hopes and ex- 
pects to get back in the 
fighting soon, in charge 
t| of a company of sappers 


_|and combat engineers 





Rotarian Peter Thomason of Manchester, 
England, former president of the British Asso- 
ciation of Rotary Clubs, is having a difficu t 
time trying to recover from the effects of a wound 
received in the fighting in France. Thomason 
writes: ‘I am being changed about from one 
hospital to another to get varying treatment. I 
can still get into town (Manchester) each after- 
noon. The last hospital I quit is now full of 
\merican boys who got influenza on the way 
across, and these boys we shall, no doubt, get 
hold of for the periods of their convalescence 


leave and have them in our own homes. So far 
we have had only two lots of your boys here, 
but they will come to us faster before long. 


Anyhow, we have more than a hundred homes 
already waiting, and can, in the long run, get 
more than a thousand in Manchester and sur- 
rounding parts. We have been very glad to have 
the boys, and I am trying to make a special 
feature of writing to their mothers, or next-of- 
kin, to say this; and to say how the boys ea ly 
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do seem cheery and well and so forth. I know 

that mothers usually think the boys write with 

cheeriness even when circumstances 
not.”’ 


enforced 


warrant it 
> 
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Doc Braley sprang a surprise on his fellow 
Rotarians recently when he walkt into the 
Highland Park (Mich.) Rotary Club in the uni- 
form of a first lieutenant, U. S. Medical Corps. 
For a while he will be stationed at Camp Custer. 








Harry E. 
Wolfe of Kansas City, 


Rotarian 


Mo., who is a yeoman at 
the Great Lakes Naval 
q Training Station, near 
| Chicago, fitting himself to 
help Uncle Sam's fight 
on the ocean against the 


| Hun. 








®) 


Rotarian Charles Hartmann of Toledo, 
Ohio, has been elected president of the Com- 
merce Club of that city. Once upon a time, 
Frank Mulholland was president of the Com- 
merce Club, and now his partner holds the same 
office. Once upon a time Frank Mulholland 
was president of the Rotary Club of Toledo, 
and later his partner was president of the Rotary 
Club. The firm of Mulholland and Hartmann 
is a real partnership, not only in the law busi- 
ness, but in public welfare work. 








®) 

James N. Russell of 
the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Rotary Club, in his uni- 
form at the Officers Train- 
ing School, 3rd Company, 
3rd Batallion, at Camp 
Pike, near Little Rock, 
Ark. Jim has been presi- 


dent of the Kansas City 
Rotary Club. He 
be remembered by Rota- 
rians at the 1918 Con- 
Kansas City 


will 


vention at 
because of his active and 
enthusiastic and success- 
ful efforts to be a good 
host. He made applica- 
tion for the officers’ train- 


ing camp shortly after 





the convention closed. 
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Adve Given'their fiver in the. war 
Capt. C. H. Baker, Calgary, Alta. 
Killed in action, 1916. 
R. C. Bechtol, Vancouver, Canada. 
Lieut. Phil Billard, Topeka, Kansas. 
Killed in action July 25, 1918, in France. 
George E. Blakeslee, Jr., Jersey City, N. J. 
Died at Camp Johnston, Fla., October 2, 1918 
Lieut. F. G. Diver, Toronto, Ontario. 
Killed in action in France, October 21, 1916. 
Capt. C. H. Gallagher, (M. D.) Ithaca, N. y. 
Died in France. 
Lieut. Arthur G. Halm, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Capt. Frank W. Hulett, Lewiston-Auburn, Me 
Killed in action in France, June, 1918. 
Capt. Wm. E. Lawry, Augusta, Me. 
Died September 23, 1918. 
Major John S. Lewis, Montreal, Que. 
Killed in action in France, November 18, 1916. 
Robert M. McGuire, Joplin, Mo. 
Died from operation to prepare him physically 
for entering service. 
Lieut. W. W. Porter, Jr., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Ki led in action, August 21, 1918. 
Lieut. E. E. Rayner, Jackson, Mich. 
Capt. Richard Steacie, Montreal, Que. 
Killed in action in France, April 22, 1915 
Lieut. J. B. White, Hutchinson, Kan. 
Killed in action in France. 
Lieut. Douglas Wray, Jr., Chicago, IIl. 
Died in training camp. 
Capt. A. H. Young, Winnipeg, Man. 
Killed in action September 8, 1918. 


Great Britain and Ireland 
(military or naval rank not reported) 


R. C. Barry, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

W. A. Douglas, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
J. N. Henderson, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
J. H. Lindsay, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
H. O’Connor, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
W. E. Turnbull, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Arch Young, Jr., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


® 


George Lindsay, member of the Amarillo 
(Texas) Rotary Club, has proved how welcome 
home news is to the boys in France. He started 
by writing a personal letter to one or two of his 
immediate friends but one boy, Sgt. Hickmott, 
wrote from his post in France that George's 
letter was practically the order of the day when 
it arrived and the boys from Amarillo nearly 
wore out the gossipy missive before the sergeant 
conceived the idea of posting it on the bulletin 
board. That night a boy from another billet six 
miles away who had heard of the letter pedaled 
over on a borrowed bicycle to get a look at his 
home letter. Now George has fifty boys on his 
mailing list and he gets the letters out on his 
mimeograph. 










~ 








® 





Rotarian Frank Moulton of Seattle 
(Wash.) has enlisted in the Canadian Artillery) 
and expects to see early active service in France 

® 

Dr. O. A. Lambert, member of the Okmu!- 
gee (Okla.) Rotary Club is doing Y. M. C. A 
work in France. He writes that during the heavy 
drives of the Allies when they have the Hun on 
the run, he follows and serves coffee to them 

(Continued on page 264) 
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Thousands of Wise Men 


Including One Hundred and Thirty-Six Members of the Chicago Rotary 
Club are Receiving our Service. We want to Serve Rotarians 


Throughout the World. 


Wm. Wrigley, Jr., head of the great?chewing gum manufacturing company bearing his 
name; Justice Orrin N. Carter of the Illinois Supreme Court; George Ade, the famous writer 
and humorist; Carl Laemmle, Pres. of the Universal Film Co.; ‘‘Chick” Evans, the famous 
golfer; Robt. M. Sweitzer, Clerk of Cook Co., Ill.; Louis E. Burr, Ex-Pres., Woods Motor Vehicle 
Co.; A. W. Glessner; Rufus F. Chapin; Rob Roy Denny; Chesley R. Perry; H. C. Angster; 
and Joseph H. Defrees, are typical of the wise men who are so enthusiastic about the service of 
the National Bureau of Analysis that they permitted the use of their names in recommending it. 


There is no good reason why you should 
not live to be 80 or 90 years old, barring 
accident. 

Men and women die too young because 
they are too careless, too lazy, too un- 
thinking to do for their bodies what 
they would do for a cheap piece of ma- 
chinery. 

You don’t wait for a machine to break 
down before giving it attention. You see 
that it is inspected regularly to prevent its 
breaking down. You do this because a 
piece of machinery costs money and to let 
itbreak down willcost youmore money. Yet 
you allow the most wonderful piece of 
machinery — your body—to deteriorate 
through neglect, you wait till it breaks 
down before going to a doctor, and then it 
is frequently too late. Yet your body is 
the only machine money cannot replace. 


Body inspection should be had _ periodi- 
cally. That’s the only way you can expect 
to keep it one hundred per cent efficient. 


The condition of the human body 1s 
reflected instantly by the condition of the 
kidneys, through which every drop of blood 
in your body 1s filtered every seven minutes. 
The analysis of your urine by chemical and 
microscopic examination gives you a true 
report on the condition of your body. The 
Doctor can sound your lungs and listen to 
your heart, but he cannot sound your 
kidneys nor listen to your liver. You 
should have a urine analysis at least once 
every ninety days. Then you can know 
positively just what the condition of your 
body is, whether it needs attention, 
whether it is normal, just what is the 
matter with it. 


This is the service rendered by the 
National Bureau of Analysis. It is a 
service of such tremendous value that the 
small annual fee charged by the Bureau 
for its quarterly examinations is not even 


what you would have to pay a good doctor 
to prescribe for you once. The Bureau 
does more than analyze the urine specimen. 
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YOU KNOW THESE MEN—READ 
WHAT THEY SAY. 


Mr. Rufus F. Chapin, Secretary of the 
Union Trust Company, Chicago, 
says: 


“Having had your service now for some 
little time I think a word of appreciation 
is due you. 


“I watch for your quarterly reports like 
a locomotive engineer watches the sema- 
phores. The danger signal switches me 
off from the fast running to a slow down to 
avoid the D. R. (meaning de-rail). If it’s 
all right I just keep going, depending the 
while on your block system.” 


Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Head of the Great 
Chewing-Gum Concern Bearing His 
Name, Said: 


‘You have made it easy for the busy 
man to do what he should do. 

“You should have every thinking man 
using your Bureau and you will if their 
thinkers work as well for their physical 
good as they do for their financial gain.” 


Mr. Carl Laemmle, President of the 
Universal Film Co., N. Y. One of the 
Biggest Figures in the Film World, 
Writes: 


“T am particularly thankful that my 
report comes from so authoritative source 
as your National Bureau of Analysis. 
The service you have rendered me in re- 
cent years has been exceptionally satis- 
factory. I am always glad to mention 
your Bureau whenever it is possible.’ 











It recommends what you should do to 
regain a normal condition. Generally 
these recommendations are very simple and 
easy to follow. It may be a slight change 
in your diet, it may be a suggestion to eat 
less lean meats, or less starchy food or 
drink more water or even to exercise 
mildly. These recommendations will halt 
evil tendencies in your system and keep 
you healthy. The work ofjthe Bureau is 
health assurance, or better still, disease 


prevention. 


Today the spread of diabetes, Bright’s Disease, 
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and other wasting diseases is growing abnormally 
Men apparently in the best of health are stricken 
over night and die between two suns. And all 
these deaths, this suffering, this disease, are un- 
necessary. 


They can be prevented if taken in time. 


During its eight years of service the National 
Bureau of Analysis has made over 75,000 ex- 
aminations. Among its subscribers are the 
biggest men in finance, banking, industries, 
railroads, commercial business, lawyers, preach- 
ers, doctors, etc. Many are heads of the biggest 
companies in the country, executives whose 
enormous salaries compel them to keep them- 
selves in the pink of condition always because 
their loss would mean a serious blow to the 
businesses they administer. These men, big 
thinkers and big doers, realize the value of 100 
per cent efficiency and take this service to keep 
themselves in vigorous health at all times. Yet 
the life of these big men is not a bit more precious 
to them or to their dear ones than your life is 
to you and your family. 


This service is performed by the National Bu- 
reau of Analysis for a small fee of $10 a year, low 
enough for anyone. There is no other expense, 
even the containers which are sent to you regu- 
larly every 90 days come self-addressed and 
stamped for return to us. It doesn’t take four 
minutes of your time a year to know absolutely 
what the condition of your health is and what 
to do to keep healthy. The service is strictly 
confidential. The findings of the Bureau are a 
sacred confidence between yourself and the Bu- 
reau. 

If you wish to start in at once you can send $10 with the 
coupon below and the service will begin immediately. If 
you want to know more about the great work of this organiza- 
tion we will gladly send you fullest particulars with coples 
of letters which grateful subscribers have volunteered to write 
for us as recommendations. No one can afford to be without 
this service, man or woman. It is a duty we owe to our coun- 
try to keep ourselves physically and mentally fit. We do not 
hesitate to say that this service can save you hundreds of aol- 
lars in doctors’ bills in due time. 


Write today, with or without subscription. 


——USE THIS COUPON—— 


FRANK G. SOULE, Rotarian, Pres, 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF ANALYSIS 


1920 Republic Bidg., 209 S. State St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me full particulars about 
the confidential service of the National 
Bureau of Analysis, also copies of letters 
™; from prominent American men who 
are subscribers, etc. 





pe —— a 
Address._.... 


City and State. ——e 


lf wanted at once enclose $10 and we will enter you 


as a subscriber for quarterly examinations for one year 
from date of receipt. Whether you remit now or 
after investigation is optional with you. (Request in 
no way binds you to take this service.) 1218) 
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Loose 
Leaf Binders 


For Many 
Important Uses 


Busy business men are daily adapt- 
ing Proudfit Binders to a greater va- 
riety of uses that tend to save time and 
increase efficiency. For loose-leaf cata- 
logs, ledgers or memorandum books, 
they come in all desired sizes. These 
binders have no protruding metal parts; 
they open flat and they take up no more 
space than the book itself. 


Our “Seven Club Booklets” tells 
about Proudfit Binders. Write for it. 
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Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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HE Picric Acid Plant, now in course of 

construction by the U. S. Government is, 
in the opinion of members of the Grand Rapids 
Association of Commerce, of inestimable impor- 
tance to the future of the ‘‘Furniture City.” 


The location of this giant government plant in Grand 
Rapids is credited to the efforts of Mr. Dudley E. 
Waters of the Grand Rapids Association of Com- 
merce, 


The site occupies 1,500 acres. During the con- 
struction period from 3,000 to 4,000 men, drawn from 
local and other state sources, will be given lucrative 
employment. 


After completion a permanent force of about 2,000 
men divided between skilled and unskilled workers 
will be required to operate the plant. 


Local merchants will have the benefit of the trade 
of this large body of permanent, well-paid residents. 


Grand Rapids was selected by the government as 
the site for this immense plant because of favorable 
housing and labor conditions, and because the available 
power facilities were deemed exceptionally good. 


The government plans a school system, instruction 
in domestic science and manual training, gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, etc. 

From every angle this Gargantuan industrial plant 
will be an asset to the already prosperous and growing 
second city of Michigan. 





The ‘‘Victor’’ Is 
Serviceable—Ornamental —Fireproof 


The “Victor’’ Metal Basket, finished 
in Olive Green, Oak and Mahogany, 
is seen in most well-appointed offices. 
It looks good. It is safe, because all 
metal, and it has moulded rubber cor- 
ners at top—cannot scratch other 
furniture. It gives years of service. 

Ask for the “Victor’’ at first-class 
dealers’. Our booklet describing our 
line of steel baskets, desks, bond boxes, 
tables, etc., sent free on request. 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 




















Because Macey office equipment, 
in countless instances, has enabled 
one person to do the work of two, 
it has proved to be a present day 
necessity. 

In the conduct of modern busi- 
ness, no one thing has helped; so 
much to replace the serious shortage 
of efficient help. 

New problems must be solved 
every day. They can be. 

There are Macey equipment and 
Macey methods for every business 
need. 

You incur no obligation in cor- 
responding with us regarding your 
requirements. 

We have, at your service, compe- 
tent representatives in all parts of 
the country—men who are special- 
ists in analyzing the very problems 
that confront you. 


The Macey Co 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Stees CUPBOARDS 





Adaptablein all offices for Records, Stationery, Office Supplies, T ools, 
etc. Has adjustable shelves with or without Vertical Dividers. 

Service and Superior Quality, at reasonable prices. Also a complete 
line of Steel Lockers, Wardrobes and Shelving. Write for catalog. 


TERRELL’S 
EQUIPMENT 

. , COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS 
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Ask any one of our four thousand 
merchants what New Way Methods 
have meant—ask about the In- 
creased Volume, gained as a result 
of Better Display and Better Store 


-ask about Reduced Over- 





Service 
head and Depreciation, and inquire, 
also, regarding the Increased Effi- 
ciency of the stcre organization as a 
whole. Then decide how soon this 
great influence is to increase the 


dividends of your business. 


Grand Rapids Show 
Case Company 


Main Office and Factory: 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Branch Factory LUTKE MANUFACTURING 


CO., Portland, Ore. 


Licensed Canadian Mfrs., JONES BROS. & CO., 


Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


Branch Offices and Salesrooms Principal Cities 
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[Pemoee Everywhere 
Approve the “Satellite” 


You want equip- 
ment that will make 
it possible to turn out 
the maximum amount 
of work with the 
minimum of fatigue 
and strain. 
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ORDER 
















RETURNS 


e~Q PER DOLLAR 


PIECE 
NUMBER 
INQUIRIES 
NUMBER 
ORDERS 
AMOUNT 
ORDERS 
AVERAGE 
ORDER 
COST PER 
PIECE 
COST PER 
INQUIRY 
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| 
he : , 
‘“ = ‘ | Afterall, thatis thevital question 
Satellite’’ |}, rae i t of 
Diese’ Panewsitet Home of not cost per piece, or the cost o 
| 


Stand wine the instant ap- the job, but what are you getting 


proval of  stenographers. y i ' B | back for each dollar you spend. 
Being adjustable to the right HE AMES AYNE Whether it’s a catalog, a broadside 








New Style 
No. 2X 
height and to any desired m . e i 
Ba angle, it reduces fatigue and CoM PANY or a direct-mail service, results are | 
makes from 10% to 20% what count. And you can afford | 
Style 2EXT nore work possible. can P , soe 4 >cessary > 
ant ais be used for typewriter, or * eae. a to pay whatever is necessary to get 
tension beard adding machine with ‘any Grand Rapids, Michigan ; results. 
$23.00 roii-top or flat-top desk. The q That’s the basis on which we plan printed 
” “Sat: llite’’ is built of all metal Producers of the matter for our clients. The paper, the 
base with wood top, ee ae: style, the illustration—the very form the 
travels on castors to highest grade of printed matter is to take—is determined 
the spot used and takes only after an analysis of the product, the 
up little space. COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY | method of distribution and the kind of 





} people to whom you must appeal. 


30 Days Free 
















L. A. WERRY, Sec. Rotarian 








418-438 Mt. Vernon Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





: b ‘ TTT All this is part of Cargill Service. And 
Write for our Trial PHOTOGRAVURE | the success of this thorough method is 
complete folder We will let you try E f | attested by our country-wide clientele. 
the ‘Satellite’ for 30 ENGRAVING PRINTING ; Let us show you what we can do for you. 
days’ free andj take! it back if you don't want it. We pay e | 
charges. ve Ky . | The Cargill Company | 
Send for our folder giving all details concerning “Sa- Quotations and Samples on Kequest COMPLETE PRINTING SERVICE | 
tellite” modeis. } . { 
Menti his Magazine Grand Rapids, Mich. } 
ADJUSTABLE TABLE COMPANY Ss yam | | 
i i 
¥ = ao «oe. | 




















Lead Mold Electrotypes 


Save You Money i » bb bh DD, 
Lead mold, steel-faced electro- 44 
types are fast taking the place of 


duplicate original half-tones for 2 
high-grade printing—particularly | Garment Carriers for 


for multi-color work. Homes, Clubs, Lodges 
We Give Unusual Service Space-Saving---Sanitary---Practical 


Our service to manufacturers furnishing These garment carriers provide a 
dealers with newspaper cuts is more practical, sanitary and space-saving 


than ordinarily good. Numerous cus- | method of keeping your wardrobe. P ° 
tomers know this. We will be glad to | They can be built into any closet or antli n d H otel 




















tell about our printing plates and service | wardrobe at small expense. 
to those who are interested. Fa Ms op 6 mounted on heavy 550 Rooms European Plan 
roller bearings, makes it easy to bring the ; 
Two Complete Plants — habochaateng into view ia a twinkling. A Perfectly Appointed Modern Hotel 
. o delay—no bother. Made in various | Delightful —_ [ 
Grand Rapids Electrotype Company sizes to fit all requirements. ghtful Atmosphere—Maximum 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Henry L. Adzit, Rotarian 


Write NOW for circular and prices. of Comfort at Minimum Cost. 


Adzit Electrotype Company KNAPE & VOGT MFG. company | Pantlind Hotel Company 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN Successors to John Knape Machine Company Operators 
D. S. Medbury,. Mgr., Rotarian GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN Fred Z. Pantlind, Rotarian 
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Ge /THETURKISH CIGARETTE- 


* MURAD sisal it 
“More pleasant” 
while you wait 














Keep your knowledge up to date by reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. Your name will be forwarded. 


directly to 2500 of the leading British and Irish manufacturers, jobbers, retail- 
ers. You could not choose a better medium. Rates moderate. Obtainable 
from Frank R. Jennings. Address as above or direct from Thos. Stephenson, 
Sec’y British Associa’n of Rotary Clubs, 6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in the doings of 


BRITISH ROTARY CLUBS! 


You heard at Kansas City what your British Brothers are doing. 


The Magazine of British Rotary 


Subscription Two Dollars a Year—Commencing Any Time 
Send two dollars to Frank R. Jennings, I. A. of R. C., Office 910 Michigan 





By placing your advertisement in the ‘Rotary Wheel’ you will appeal 
































ROTARY BANKS Paver Hats 


EVERYWHERE 





Depository for I. A. of R. C. You areinvited DANCES.STAGS. BANQUETS 
tosend us your AND ALL SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 
terms for col- ™M cCon nel] 
lecting items in Cotill AVark« 
your vicinity. ort prin Orks 

— Write for Po TAR Ss 30 E.RANDOLPH ST 
Write for our Suggestions ff iS ™&, Yas steers 
terms for good — ch 


“Rotary Brand” 
of service. 





PATENTS IN CANADA Herbert J. S. Dennison 





Pa T ~Y 
R. I é CHAPIN, Secy. er ss . (Rotarian) 
18 ” Mechanical Engineer. atent Attorney and Expert. Over 
Member Chicago Rotary Club 20 years’ experience in Patents and Practical Engineering. 





| Star Building, 18 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 
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A Little Bird Said 
(Continued from page 260) 


while under fire. Cookies and cigarettes are 
also past out in the trenches. Dr. [| amber 
writes that his work consists of washing dishes, 
chopping wood, sending -the soldiers’ money 
home, carrying water, preparing his own meals, 
conducting religious services, and in fact, nearly 
everything that he learned to do in ciyj! life. 
The lights of the hut are extinguisht at 9 0’ cloc 
p. m. because of the danger of air raids after tha; 


time. 
® 
Charles Tingle, member of the Elmira 


(N. Y.) Rotary Club has been commissioned 
captain and is stationed at Long Island, N. y. 


® 


Downey M. Gray, member of the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Rotary Club has been promoted from 
lieutenant to captain in the 158th Depot Brigade. 

®— 

Dr. J. L. Kinner, member of the Elmira 
(N. Y.) Rotary Club has entered the U. S. Army 
Medical Corps and has been commissioned a 
lieutenant. 

®- 


Percy Swift, member of the Honoluly 
(Hawaii) Rotary Club has been commissioned a 
major in the Quartermasters Corp: of the U. § 
Army. 

















® 


Guy A. Wainwright, member of the In- 
dianapolis (Ind.) Rotary Club, has been serving 
his country in France in the capacity of major 
Word has been received that he has been pro 
moted to the rank of lieutenant colonel of th 
Seventeenth Field Artillery. 


® 





Rotarian Henry T. Tebelmann, sergeant 
in the U. S. Aviation Corps, was accidentally 
killed at Langley Field, Hampton Roads, Vir 
ginia. He was a member of the St. Louis, Mo 
Rotary Club 


fo 


® 





Hamilton R. Horsey, assistant chief of 
staff at the Army War College, A. E. F., who is 
a member of the Tampa Rotary Club, has beet 
promoted to the rank of major. 

® 

Thos. Stephenson, of Edinburgh, Secre- 
tary of the British Association, who visited 
the United States with Andrew Home-Morton 
of London, president of the British Association, 
writes to tell of their safe arrival in the British 
Isles. Among other things, Tom has the follow- 
ing to say: 

“I am getting gradually settled down to 
work after my long absence. It is very 
difficult to get all the threads again, as a 
good deal has happened while I was away, 
but things have been exceedingly well man 
aged in my absence, and it is a much 
easier matter taking up these threads than 
it was four years ago, when I left prac- 
tically no organization behind me. 

“‘We are very busy in all the Clubs get- 
ting the Hospitality Scheme for American 
Soldiers properly under way. It'is now 19 
charge of the Ministry of Information, and 
Rotarian Arnold has joined that Ministry, 
and is acting as a Clearing House for tie 
men, ending them to the various centres 

“Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, 
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REG.U.S. PAT.@ 


Champion Heavy Stone 
Price $1.25 


THE ROTARIAN 


Look for “Champion” 
on the porcelain as 
well as on the box. 


Avoid Substitutes 


If it is not, you 
know it is not the genuine, depend- 
able Champion. 


The vast majority of car owners 
know from experience the wisdom of 
getting the Champion Spark Plug 
especially designed and recommended 
for their type of car. 

For their protection, we suggest 
this caution — be sure the name 
“Champion” is on the porcelain as 


well as on the box. 


Most dealers call your attention 
to the name ‘“‘Champion” on the 
porcelain when they recommend this 
make of plug. 


Champion Spark!Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Limited, Windser, Ont. 
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Why Buy a Typewriter Because Someone Says It Is 





“JUST AS GOOD’’ as the 
UNDERWOOD 


Buy the Machine which is the 
Standard of Quality 

















You Can Always Tell When An 
Office Is Equipped With Vul-Cots 


The floor has such a neat, clean appearance. That's 
because the sides and bottoms of Vul-Cot baskets are 


solid—scraps and litter can’t sift through. 
VUL-COT sasker 
= BASKETS 
Guaranteed 5 Years 
And Vul-Cots 
dent, splinter or cave in. 
Their 


tones 


won't 


attractive color 
harmonize with 
furnishings. Gracefully 
shaped, they are ideal 
for office, home or school. 
The popular size $1.50 
(east of the Rockies). 


Write for folder. 








Vul-Cot Fibre, the ma- 
terial of which these dur- 
able baskets are made, is 4 
higher development of 
vuleanised cetton fibre. 
It is used extensively az 
electrical insulation, me 
chanical parts, and sturdier 
types of trucks, etc. It 
is economical. Every man- 
ufacturer should know. ite 
merite. Samples upon re- 
anest 


American Vulcanized 
Fibre Company 


524 Equitable Building, 
Wilmington, Del. 

















MAKE YOUR BUSINESS 
SAFE FOR SUCCESS! 


The time is now to establish in 
business those things that create 
efficiency, promote confidence 
and are economical. 


EGRY REGISTER 
SYSTEMS 


commend themselves to your favor- 
able consideration, as being entirely 
in accord with the needs of business 
and the code of success. 


The 
Egry Register 
Company 


(M. C. Stern (Rotarian) Pres. 
and Gen. Mgr.) 


Dayton, Ohio 


Let the name EGRY be associated 
with your every thought of 
BETTER BUSINESS 




















| sey Ge wY-1 9-9 Bookkeeping 
esa |-P 


‘ASK YOUR STATIONER ”’ 
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Nottingham have already entertained a 
number of men. 

“The machinery in Scotland js all 
ready, and we in Edinburgh have a public 
meeting in one of the largest Halls in the 
city nex month, at which we shall showy 
films of the American Army. I will give 
them a talk about all I saw in Training 
Camps, etc., on the other side. The public 
w ll be made aware hrough that meeting, 
and through the newspapers next day, of 
the impo tance of the scheme. 

“The Government has asked the Rotary 
organizat on to work this matter, and are 
send ng the men to the various centres 
from the Ministry of Information jp 
London. The scheme promises to be the 
greatest thing that Rotary has ever done, 
and if it helps, as it certainly will help, to 
bind the two countries clo er together, 
it will solve our problem o: international 
relations entirely.”’ 


® 





Rotarian J. Frank Davis of San Antonio, 
Texas, who has been a director of that Rotan 
Club, is the author of Almanzar, a very interest- 
ing book which has been publisht by Holt & Co 
Almanzar is a negro house servant, and Rotarian 
Davis has written of some of his adventures ina 
manner to present clearly the whimsical traits 
of the southern American ‘“‘darky.’”’ The book 
shows Davis’ knowledge of the negro character 
and his ability to put that knowledge int 
print so that others can see as he sees. It is a 
fanciful story, but the pictures it gives ar 
wonderfully life-like. 


(R) 


ad 





Newark, N. J., has given two more of its 
Rotarians to the U. S. Government Servic 
Burt Winchester has sailed for France and Ca: 
Bush is now looking after motorcycle parts at 
the various cantonments. 


® 


Levering Moore, former president of the 
Ro ary Club of New Orleans (La.) is wearing a 
lieutenant’s uniform in Uncle Sam’s Army. 

Rotarian Lucien S. Loeb, past president 
of the Montgomery, (A!a.,) Rotary Club, entered 
the National Army as a private. Recently he 
was commissioned a first lieutenant. 

® 

Bill McNeely, president of the Rotary 
Club of Medicine Hat, Alta., was a 
of the influenza, his death occurring October 
29th. 














® 
Rotarian Mike Driver, Berkeley, Cal., has 
gone to France for active service with the } 


M. C. A. 





®) 
Perry N. Clark who was one of the found: 
he 


ers of the Rogers, Ark., Rotary Club and who 
has been its president since its institution, die 





October 8th of pneumonia following an attack 
of influenza. 
® 
Mich 


President Webb of the Detroit 
Rotary Club has gone to Washington, D. © 
to engage in war work for a few months. Phe 
vice-president will fill his chair while he is away: 

® 

Rotarian Leon Wiles, director © 
Rotary Club of Huntington, W. Va., and mayo! 
of that city, gave his life in service for others 
when his efforts to combat the influenza in his 
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“We are handling our cash and 


records by 


“The best thing we ever did was to install 


an N. C. R. System. 


“We are now able to meet the Government's 
requests to conserve man-power and materials. 


“The cash registers in the various departments 
help our clerks wait on customers quickly. 
We do more business—and without con- 
gestion at the counters. 


“The N. C. R. system is simple and complete. 
If a mistake is made, we know who made it. 


machinery” 


‘The new clerks catch on quickly. They ap- 
preciate how the N. C. R. System protects 
them and increases their sales. 


‘The clerk-wrap registers make our customers 
glad to carry their own parcels, because 
there is no waiting for change. 


“I’m sold on the N. C. R. System for what 


it does to help us meet the national needs 
for conservation of man-power and materials, 
It benefits our customers, our clerks, and 
the business.” 


Bankers and wholesalers can have confidence in 
merchants who use up-to-date cash registers to 
handle money and records 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


Offices in all the principal cities of the world 
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OFFTERDINGER’S SPECIAL PERFECTO 


Have NOT One—But 
Ten GOOD Cigars on Me! 


Henry T. Offterdinger. 


Yes, fellow Rotarians, the pleasure is all mine. TEN 
Offterdinger Specials (Perfectos or Londres) Absolutely 
FREE! That’s my way of introducing you to one of the best 
cigars on the market today under ten cents straight. 











Send for a box of 50—smoke TEN of them and if you are A request ac- 
convinced that you have at last found a cigar that agrees with companied by 
. 2 annetite se .? hack ~ 425 cree: your s 
your smoke appetite se nd me your check for $3.50 within ten card teeil that's 
days, otherwise you are welcome to return the remaining forty necessary. 











it my expense. 
Smokers in 36 states are enjoying 
my cigars—Join the ranks NOW. 


Box of 50--$3.50 or $7.00 a hundred 


HENRY T.OFFTERDINGER tren of wasninevon 0c 


508 NINTH ST. NW. 











A Book for To-Day 









When a Rotarian 
Shaves— 


He can now be sure that his beard will be “pretty 
soft’ for him to shave off, instead of bristly and 
resistant. His razor will slide, he will get a closer, 
easier, more lathery shave, if he uses 


Fred..Scarff’s 








By 
the Author 
of 


Pp Shaving 
PEP ee 
P Cream 


It is made for the man who 
cares—Rotarians are among 
these. You have your idea 
of the best—this beats it. 
A large-size tube for 35 cents 
at drug stores. 


Colonel Hunter, whose wonderful book, 
“Pep,” is so well known to many Rota- 
rians, gives some fine advice on using your 
brains—Thinking—and on such topics as 
Worry and Happiness, Pessimism, Persever- 
ance and Mistakes. 

THINK will give you a mental stimulus 
that you need—will help you to live right—to 
do right. Full of optimism and good cheer. 


If your druggist hasn’t it, 
send us the price and we mail 
it to you prepaid. 


The Fred W. Scarff Co. 
350 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Meet me in Salt Lake in 
June 1919—Fred. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift—and easily sent 
$1.00 Net. 


At Your Bookseller’s 
Or order of the Publishers, Reilly & Britton, 
1006 Michigan Ave., Chicago 




















Janssen Wants to See You! 


Formerly 
The Famous “Hofbrau”’ 


Broadway at Thirtieth Street 
NEW YORK 
Quaintest Place in America 


A Wonderful Restaurant 


August Janssen, Rotarian 
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city so weakened him physically that he sy¢. 
cumbed to an attack of the disease. His Wife 
and two children were stricken, and becayg 
of a shortage of nurses he tried to take care of 
them while attending to his duties as mayo, 
by means of the telephone, until he became too 
weak to leave his bed. 


®- 
RECENT ADDITIONS 
TO ROTARY FAMILY 
Charles City, Iowa (In District No. 16) 


In July, C. L. Holden of Charles City inquired 
of President Burt of the Waterloo (Iowa) Rotary 
Club what could be done to organize a club jp 
Charles City. An investigation resulted in the 
decision that as the city was very live and up. 
to-date a club could be successfully maintained 
there, and Mr. Holden was appointed chairman 
of the organizing committee. Under Governor 
Northey’s direction the necessary preliminary 
steps were taken. Permanent organization was 
effected on 8 October with twenty-one members, 
In the formal application for affiliation with 
International Rotary the officers of the club are 
given as: President, D. E. Darrah; vice-presi- 
dent, A. F. Burnham; Secretary, P. R. Guiwits 
treasurer, F. W. Fisher; sergeant-at-arms, C. L 
Holden. 

Santiago de Cuba (In District No. 8) 

The application for affiliation with the Inter. 
national Association has been received from the 
Rotary Club of Santiago de Cuba. It probably 
will be remembered that this club was organized 
on 6 June thru the splendid efforts of the Rotary 
Club of Habana. President del Valle of the 
Habana Club reports that the Santiago Club 
has been very active, especially during the re- 
cent patriotic demonstrations in the Republic 
of Cuba. The officers of this live young club 
are: Ledo. Manuel Garcia Vidal, president; 
Prisciliano Espinosa Julivert, first vice-presi- 
dent; De Berniere Whitaker, second vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. Julio Hermandez Miyares, secretary 
and treasurer. The membership of the club is 
twenty-five. 

Recently Affiliated Clubs 


The following clubs have completed their 
affiliation: 

Middletown, N. Y. (In District No. 3) 

Americus, Ga. (In District No. 8). 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (In District No. 9). 

Atchison, Kans. (In District No. 17). 

Cheyenne, Wyo. (In District No. 21) 

® 
Rotarians Equip Nurses’ Home 

The Burnham Hospital Board at Champaign 
Ill., recently purchast a residence across the 
street from the hospital for a home for nurses 
It had to be furnisht immediately, which would 
require $300 or $400. The Board did not know 
from where the money was coming. Albert 
Eisner, president of the Champaign Rotary 
Club, who also happens to be president of the 
hospital board, made this statement to the 
Rotarians at a recent luncheon. The Rotarians 
did the rest in five minutes’ time. 

®- 
Winnipeg Gives $16,000 to Orphanage 

The Winnipeg (Man.) Rotary Club recently 
conducted an intensive campaign among 't 
members and friends and secured $16,000 tor 4 
local orphanage, The Knowles Home For Sovs 














@— 

Rotarians Help Fight the “Flu” 
The Rotary Club of Kankakee (Ill.) started 4 
campaign which resulted in the purchase o! 4 
Red Cross automobile intended for use by 
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“W YLKEDIN” 


SUITS, COATS & SKIRTS 


are made in 
Edinburgh 
Scotland, from 
the _ ever-fa- 
mous real 
Scotch Tweeds 
— Harris, Shet- 
land, and St 
Kilda Tweeds, 
and _ Scotch 
H o m e-spuns. 
The name 
“W ylkedin” 
carries with it 
the guarantee 
of the nraterials 
being all wool 
The tailoring 
and finish of 
the garments 
are of the high- 
est class. 





Wylkedin Suit and Coat 


SPECIAL “TRIAL” OFFER 
As an inducement to retailers, in districts where the “Wy! 
kedin” qumpete are not already being sold, to give them a 
fair trial and prove their excellent selling powers, Alexander 
Wilkie offers to supply the following lot: 


~.--—-----$25.00 Ea 
21.50 Ea. 


12 Costumes at apa 
ON Ee 





Che Costume Coats are lined throughout with Satin, and the 
Weathercoats are lined with same in Shoulders and Sleeves 


New “Wylkedin” List sent on application. 
Why not apply for a “‘Wylkedin” Sole Agency Appointment 
for your city? 


ALEXANDER WILKIE 


55-61 Shandwick Place, EDINBURGH, N. B 









Cleans the whole 
house--not merely If 
carpets and 
rugs. 


TEN 


Improved 
Features 


Write 
i) 6 for 
se Booklet 


Electric Co. 
Canton 


Ohio. 





Official Rotary Flags 


Our Specialty 


Service, U. S. and Allied Flags 
—All sizes. Special prices 
on application. 


GEO. LAUTERER Co. 


222 W. Madison St., Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Red Cross social worker in her trips over the 
county. The need of a car in the battle against 
influenza became so urgent, however, that, even 
tho the fund was not completed, it was decided 
to buy the car and raise the balance of the 
money later. 

) 





CANADIAN AND AMERICAN 
ROTARIANS AND WAR LOANS 

While no effort was made to keep an account 
of the amount of Fourth Liberty Bonds and Vic- 
tory Bonds subscribed for and sold by the 
Rotarians of the United States and Canada, 
the work of the Rotarians contributed materially 
to the success of the loans. Rotarians in every 
city were very active in the campaigns. In 
some of the larger cities, where the subscrip- 
tions seemed to lag, they jumpt into the breach 
and with plus subscriptions and active and suc- 
cessful campaigning, helpt to put their respective 
cities over the top. 

The International Association of Rotary Clubs 
subscribed for $3,000 of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan, and for $1,000 of the Victory Loan; and 
Tue Rotarian subscribed for $2,000 of the 
Fourth Liberty Loan. 

The Rotarians of Cuba were especially active 
in helping that country oversubscribe the quota of 
United States Liberty Bonds which it had 
voluntarily agreed to take; the quota was $6,- 
000,000; Cuba subscribed for more than $10,- 
000,000. 

® 





TORONTO ROTARY INSPIRES 
BRITISH FOOD PRODUCTION 

Recently a representative of the British 
Government gave credit to the Toronto (Ontario) 
Rotary Club for inspiring the extra production 
of 3,000 tons of potatoes in the British Isles. 
He made the statement that the city of Edin- 
burgh gained its inspiration for food production 
thru the work of the Toronto Rotary Club and 


| that the enthusiasm had spread from the Scottish 


| ing the number of sufferers. 


city thruout the British Isles. 

Toronto took up the work of vacant land 
gardening four years ago under the leadership 
of the Toronto Rotary Club. The work has 
been done under the direct supervision of the 
Vacant Lots Cultivation Association. In 1915 
the association had 150 gardens; in 1916 it had 
300 gardens; in 1917 it had 826 gardens; and this 
year there were 2,026 with an average of 4,000 
square feet each, producing crops valued at 
$85,000. Practically every member of the 
Toronto Rotary Club took off his coat and 
helpt with the work. Rotarian George M. 
Baldwin is superintendent of the society. 

The Toronto Rotary Club gave another illus- 
tration of direct Rotary service during the 
influenza epidemic. The club took charge of 
the work of making a complete survey of the 
entire city to secure accurate information regard- 
The work was 


_ done thru the cooperation of the postmen and 


| postal authorities. 


The result of the census 
made it very much easier to fight the epidemic. 


_ 


—____ -— 2 eeeceecaeel 


MANCHESTER ACTIVE IN 
AMERICAN HOSPITALITY WORK 


The Rotarians of Manchester (England) are 


| very active in the American Hospitality work 


| which was described at length by Thos. Stephen- 


| 


son, secretary of the British Association, at the 
Kansas City Convention. All the British Rotary 


| Clubs have taken up the scheme, which has the 
| approval and goad wishes of the British Govern- 
| ment. Peter Thomason (Continued on page 272) 
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KARPEN FURNITURE. 





The ultimate in furniture value. Good 
design—dependable upholstery. Assured 
by this mark of quality. 


Sold by furniture dealers 


S. KARPEN 
& BROS. 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK - 


Guaranteed 


| Furniture 


LAN CITY-MEW vorx | 




















Rotarian George C. Brown, 
Managing Director of the 


Hotel 
Martha Washington & 


(Woman’s Hotel) * 

29 East 29th St., (near Fifth Ave.) x 
NEW YORK 

Extends a cordial invitation to the 
wives, daughters and women friends x 
of fellow Rotarians to stop at his hotel 
when visiting the metropolis unac- i 
companied. 

There are 500 spotless rooms. Rates [x 
$1.50 per day and up. For parties of |x 
five or more a large room at $1.00 per jg 
day per person. A special feature is our 
excellent Table d’hote luncheon at 40 
cents; dinner at 50 cents. bf 

Comfort, Convenience and _ Protec- 
tion, all important to the woman trav- |X 
eler in the metropolis, are found at the 
Martha Washington in their highest 
degree. ! 

Illustrated booklet, ‘‘Who’s Who,” 
giving the names and vocations of 
227 New York women, sent Free. i 
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Jelelbadolete @elatlelmitiia; 
k-in-One Two Piece Garments 


— 2 ten 
AA Rotarian Sroduct 


ORLPARY | Fete 


for Farticu lar Mon 


DELPARK Inc. *rresioext 
t! UNDERWEAR Broadway at 3l st.St. New tae 





—— 


“SAVE SUGAR” 


Labels, Printed Cartons and Package 
Wrappers in Colors 
THE KEHM FIETSCH & MILLER CO. 


430 West Erie Street, Chicago 
E. R. Benedict— Rotarian 











—— 











OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS SHOULD FLOAT FROM 
the flagstaff of every Rotary Hotel and meeting place ue 
in all sizes according to the official design as adopted by the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs. Write for partie 
ulars. Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co., Rotarians, Kansas © iy, Mo 
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Editorials 
(Continued from page 251) 


First, the capturing of the trade of Germany and Aus- 
tria; second the fact that the United States has been compelled 
to take care of the trade of Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
ftaly, Holland and other neutrals, which those countries could 
‘take care of because of war conditions; third, the heavy 
demands of the United States and her Allies for the raw 
materials production of Latin America. 

[t is to be expected that after the conclusion of the war there 
will be another readjustment in trade’ between the United 
States and Latin America and that Great Britain, France and 
the other Allies and neutral countries of Europe will get back 
a large portion of their pre-war business as they are prepared to 
take care of it. It hardly seems possibile however that Ger- 
many and Austria will be able to get back any appreciable part 
of great pre-war business in Latin America. 


sons: 


not 


war 


Change Suggested in Convention City 

ny SUGGESTION has been made that the place for holding 
LX the 1919 Rotary Convention be changed from Salt Lake 
City to a point more centrally located with respect to the largest 
number of Rotarians. The International Directors have de- 
cided that, for the present, there is no reason to make a change. 
The International Secretary and the Chairman of the Program 
Committee recently made an “exploration” trip to George 
Relf’s city to make preliminary preparations for the Convention 
in Salt Lake beginning Tuesday, June 17th, 1919. 


What Are We Going To Do About It? 
HY should the death rate from disease among civilians 
be four times that among soldiers? Now that Uncle Sam 
has set a new standard for his soldier nephews can’t he do it for 
his civilian nephews and nieces? The soldier learns to take care 
Will the civilian profit from his example? 


Things That Were 
HE music of German composers may continue to be played 
and the kindergarten and the delicatessen may remain 
with us but it’s dollars to doughnuts that the famous Baedecker 
guide books will be crowded out of thought, perhaps out of mem- 
ory, by new guide books prepared in Great Britain or America. 


Don’t Waste Paper! 

ane United States Government has askt the publishers of 

magazines to reduce their consumption of paper. There 
are several other reasons why this request is made. One is to 
conserve labor; another is to lessen the strain upon the transpor- 
tation facilities of the country; a third is to provide for the ex- 
traordinary demand by the Government for chemicals needed 
in war work, that are used in making paper. 

In the effort to conserve paper, the greatest results will be 
obtained by magazines and newspapers, but the conservation 
movement is not to be confined to these agencies. Every man 
and woman and child in the United States is expected to be 
very careful in the use of paper of all kinds and to get 100% 
value out of every piece used. 

One business house in San Francisco some time ago adopted 
the practice of saving all of the envelopes of the incoming mail, 


of himself. 


slitting them on all edges and using the three unused sides for 
memorandum purposes. 

There is no one who handles paper in any form who cannot 
contribute something to the paper conservation movement. 
It may seem a little thing to try to save one side of the sheet 
o paper but when you multiply that by many millions a day, 
the total weight of paper saved will aid materially in reducing 
the amount required to carry on the business of the country. 
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Mr. Stonehatchet was a keeper of 
figures, and, in his day, a very learned 
man. But, he had to chisel and hack 
his figures on stone, a lasting way, to 
be sure, but sometimes very unreliable. 
Mistakes occurred— and then came the 
unpleasant task of chisel, chisel and 
hack, hack, hack, all over again; and 
it rarely improved Stonehatchet’s 
disposition. 


The Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company has prepared a motion picture 
depicting the steps—one ata time, on 
down through the ages—of the progress 
made in simple arithmetic, from this first 
crude form of calculation to the 95 per 
cent automatic machine figuring of the 
present day. 


Enterprising Rotarians could not 
spend a more pleasant half-hour than 
to witness the entertainment which 
this snappy little film story will afford. 
Arrange with a Burroughs man, who 
is undoubtedly a brother Rotarian, to 
have this film shown at one of your 
regular noon-day luncheons. He will 


be glad of this opportunity. So will you. 


Burroughs offices are located 
in 201 cities in the United 


States and Canada <«~s25 
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Mound Dwellers 


in a Motion Picture 
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MONTHLY INCOMES 


learn how to provide one 


against your later years 
by getting in touch with any agent or broker 


THE TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


i Good to Insure in 


Good to Represent 





Life Insurance 
Automobile 


Monthly Incomes 
Burglary 


Accident & Health 
Plate Glass 
Employers’ Liability Workmen’s Compensation Group Insurance 
Steam Boiler,Elevator Mercantile Safe 
General and Public Liability and other lines 


Payroll Hold-up 








Moral: Insure in The Travelers 

















your order. 
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SF ii 


Paris Leather Goods 


Bring quick profitable returns. 
[f you haven’t our Leather Photo 
Cases for Soldiers, Sailors as well 
as Civilians you’d better mail in 
Sizes of frame open- 
ings 2144 x3in. up to 7x9 in. 
Prices $6.50 the doz. up to $65.00. 





Paris Belt & Novelty Company 


Mfrs. of High Grade Leather Goods 
231-237 North Wells Street 
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every day at this Hotel 










Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 


Write R after your name when you register (R) 
Luncheon of the Chicago Rotary Club every 
Tuesday and Rotary Round Table luncheon 
Visiting Rotarians 


\ 


Nan at 


\ 



















4, Chicago, U. S. A. og pease 
eee LIEGE 

















OFFICIAL ROTARY DIRECTORY 


| The latest issue (July, 1918) of the Official Directory of 
| International Rotary is ready for distribution. 
valuable information, including the names of all affiliating 
| Rotary Clubs, their presidents and secretaries, time and 
| place of meetings, etc. A copy will be sent to each Rota- 
| rian who sends a request to International Association of 
Rotary Clubs, 910 S. Mich. Ave., Chicago, III. 


It contains 
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Club News 


(Continued from page 270) of the Mancheste, 
Club, former president of the British Associ: 
tion, who is back in England from the { ront, on 
sick leave, writes: 

“We have already had two lots of U. S, 4 
fighting boys at our firesides and have more 
than a hundred homes now awaiting them, and 
shall eventually have more than a thousand 
homes arranged for.” 

George B. Walker, 2 Victoria Street, Man 
chester (vice-president of the Manchester Rotan 
Club), will be glad to hear from any fighting 
Rotarians who wish particularly to see Map. 
chester and the Manchester district. 


®- 


NEW YORK HAS ANOTHER 
FLAG PRESENTATION 

The Rotary Club of New York has had 
another flag presentation, following the presenta. 
tion of a silk United States flag to every club 
in the British Isles, thru Andrew Home-Morton 
and Thos. Stephenson. At an October meeting 
the club presented similar flags to the Rotary 
Clubs of Toronto and Calgary, Canada, and of 
Santiago de Cuba. Rotarian Roy F. Soule 
accompanied the presentation with an eloquent 
talk giving the history of the Stars and Stripes 
The flags were accepted by President W. H 
Alderson for the Toronto Club, Jeff Lydiatt for 
the Calgary Club, and Louis Roca for the San 
tiago Club. 








® 


ROTARIANS PUT BUFFALO 
OVER THE TOP 

Buffalo (N. Y.) had not subscribed her quota 
for the Fourth Liberty Loan, and the Buffalo 
Rotarians had each subscribed what he felt was 
his limit. But the Rotarians called a meeting 
and made another plunge which resulted in 
plus subscriptions by the members amounting 
to $438,000. This subscription put Buffalo 
over the top. 





® 

PORTO RICO ROTARIANS 
ACTIVE IN WAR WORK 

The Rotary Club of San Juan, Porto Rico 
has lost little time in getting into war work 
Twelve-thousand Porto Rican soldiers are now 
ready and twelve-thousand more are soon to be 
gotten ready for over seas work. The San 
Juan Rotary Club organized the War Athletic 
Committee for Porto Rico, and raised $3,500 
for athletic work at Camp Las Casas. Com 
mittees have been appointed to help clean up 
the city; resolutions have been adopted com 


mending the military and civil authorities 
; s + pa 4 
for their work in the eradication of the condi 
tions which made San juan prohibited territory 
for the soldiers of Las Casas. 
® 





Lawton Gets $39,632 for Uncle Sam 

The Lawton (Okla.) Rotary Club members 
sold $18,425 of War Savings Stamps in two 
days and sold $3,207 more a few days later, and 
in two weeks they came forward with an $18,000 
subscription for Fourth Liberty Bonds. There 
were only fifteen members present when tls 
big subscription was made. 

®) 
Rotary Club Fights ‘‘Flu”’ 

The Charlotte (N. C.) Rotarians have ¢ 
tributed in every home, public building, business 
house, mill or industrial plant circulars telling 
the citizens how to prevent the spread of Spanish 
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. ¢ ooa. ‘Thirty Rotarians furnisht their auto- 
‘obiles which carried bundles of circulars and 
S-outs who did the distributing from house 
house. Each Rotarian had his district care- 

id out so that there was no time lost in 
distribution of such circulars. 

@— 

sT. LOUIS GIVES PICNIC 
FOR 1,400 ORPHANS 

rhe St. Louis (Mo.) Rotary Club entertained 
hildren from sixteen orphans’ homes at 
Forest Park. Twelve tents were erected and 
served as headquarters. There were 2,840 
box lunches served, each of which contained 
three sandwiches, pie, cake and a pear. Fifty 
sallons of ice cream were also served and each 
child was given a rose. Rotarian Cameron 
fyrnisht street cars to transport the children to 
and from the park. 








® 

rOLEDO ROTARIANS MAKE 
DELIVERIES FOR RED CROSS 

Every day one member of the Toledo (Ohio) 
Rotary Club goes to the Red Cross Headquar- 
ters with his automobile and delivers and calls 
for packages to and from the various Red Cross 
sub-stations, giving two hours of his time. 
In this way the Red Cross has been relieved 
entirely of any delivery or collection service, the 
Rotary Club having taken it over. 

®) 

CLINTON HELPS ALL WAR 
WORK ORGANIZATIONS 

The Clinton (Iowa) Rotary Club has but 
fifty members, and yet when Uncle Sam said 
‘T need your help” four of Clinton’s members 
went in person and the others took up the 
campaign to raise funds which resulted in the 
following: $221,300 Liberty Loan; $22,768 
Red Cross; $5,090 donation; $5,358 Y. M. C. A. 
War Work. They also contributed to Salvation 
\rmy, Knights of Columbus, French & Belgian 
Relief, War Work ads, Y. W. C. A., prizes for 
War Gardens, and Thrift Stamps. Rotarians 
were at the head of the United War Work cam- 
paign, Rotarian Capt. Geo. Dulany, Jr., being 


‘hairman. 





® 


FORT WORTH ROTARIANS 
“PUT OVER’’ FOURTH LOAN 

The president of the Fort Worth (Texas) 
Rotary Club is chairman of the “Four Minute 
Men” who conducted the work of “going over 
the top” in the Fourth Liberty Loan. For use 
in this drive a Liberty Loan Bank Building, 
18 x 100 feet, was erected in three hours by the 
voluntary labor of the Carpenters Union. The 





# services of the painters, paper hangers, electric- 


ians and glaziers were also voluntary. The 
Carpenters Union was given the privilege of 
making the first subscription, which amounted 
0 $6,000. 

hey have selected another worthy young 
woman of their town to receive the benefit of a 
college education, the Rotary Club to pay her 
expenses in Texas Woman’s College. The club 
took charge of the campaign to raise $20,000 for 
the Benevolent Association to care for the desti- 
tute, and raised $23,000. The club has renewed 
its subscription to the Girls’ Canning Clubs, 
% gg Corn Clubs of the County and to the 

Mv. C. A. 
® 

ROTARIAN PAYS $200 
INSRETURN FOR A ROSE 

ChelElmira Rotary Club has, for some time, 





a a practice to send a rose in a vase to 
‘ach member on his birthday. This seemed to 
‘ouch the boys in the right spot but now the Club 
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has reversed the proposition and has given the 
boys an opportunity to contribute on their 
birthdays to the “Birthday Fund” to be turned 
over to the Federation of Allied Charities of the 
city. One member gave $25 and this donation 
was followed by checks of various denomina- 
tions, the highest of which, to date, has been 
$200. 
® q 
How Elmira Conserves Paper 
The Elmira, N. Y., Rotary Club has adopted 
a new way of conserving paper and advertising 
the different war campaigns at the same time. 
The weekly meeting notices recently have all 
been printed on the back of war posters. 
Habana Rotarians Boost Cuba 
The Rotary Club of Habana, Cuba, has pub- 
lisht a little eight-page booklet describing the 








progress of Cuba since she became an independ- 
ent republic. It contains facts about the com- 
merce, climate, education and inhabitants of 
the island. 





RE 
Transportation for Funeral Parties 

The taxi-cab operators of Montgomery, Ala.. 
went on a strike, to the embarrassment of funeral 
directors who could not furnish sufficient trans 
portation facilities for their funeral parties. 
The Rotarians took the matter in hand and 
furnisht their private cars free for such occasions 

Pe 

Los Angeles Supports Settlement House 

The City of Los Angeles has a settlement 
house for the benefit of the poor in their town, 
and for the Americanization of foreign born 
inhabitants. The activities of this institution, 
however, have always been limited because of 

















No. 71 10K $2.00 Each 
14K $2.50 Each 


Actual Sizes 


No. 72 10K $1.75 Each 
K $2.25 Each 


Enameled Rotary Purple Blue 








Midget 
No. 73 10K $1.25 Each 








A Suggestion to Rotary Clubs: Give your President a Gavel with Silver Band 
and the Rotary Emblem. Write for special club price. 








Made by THE MILLER JEWELRY COMPANY 


CLIFF. MILLER, Pres., Rotarian 


GREENWOOD BUILDING 


Obtain from your Rotary Jeweler or write us direct. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Good Rotarians, 


One thing we ask of you who care, 
One little thing that means so much To good 
‘‘over there’’ With whom you 
want to keep in touch: Write NOW a letter 
to each man Who left his job and home to 
fight YOUR fight and mine, Rotarian— 
He proved he is a modern knight. 
a line of heartfelt cheer; Your club and | 
Pay up a little now, | 
And show him you have not for- | 
Don’t put this off-—-go get that list 
of men who left your club to make This old 


Rotarians 


you owe him a lot; 





right here, 
got. 


world safe from Prussian fist; 
for Christmas’ 


——and write, 


The Miller Jewelry Company 


| December 1918 


Hail—— 





Send him 








Then write 
sake. 





Rotarian 
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lack of business direction and finances. Now 
the settlement house is under new management 


= 
G €: Oo r ia Peca n Ss and the Rotary Club has launched a drive to 
‘ raise $25,000, the success of which is definitely 
The Nut of Supreme Satisfaction wae: ® n 
From the Foremost Pecan State sa 
CHARLESTON WILL SEND LARGER H 








Georgia Paper-Shell Pecans, full of meat and fine flavored, DELEGATION TO SALT LAKE i 
make a splendid birthday or holiday gift in place of candy The Rotary Club of Charleston (W. Va.) js 
or other sweets. They are favorites everywhere. We will determined to keep up its good work and send a 
ship a full 5-pound box, large budded nuts, prepaid, anywhere east larger delegation to the next Convention, at 
of the Rockies, for $4.50. Send us your orders. Salt Lake City. At the Cincinnati Convention, 


the Club had 13 representatives; at Atlanta 
it had 15; at Kansas City it had 21; at Salt Lake tg 
City it expects to have at least 30. Charleston he 
realizes that the larger the delegation to a Rotary - 
Convention, the more benefit to the club. The sai 
Charleston club is very active in all war work. 


® its 

EVERY MEMBER ON mp 
ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM a 
The Tampa Rotary Club has inaugurated a 
plan for conducting its meeting programs which 
will give every member a chance to do “his bit" 
during the year. Eleven chairmen have been 
appointed, one to take charge of the programs 
for one month. He is to choose his own com- 
mittees by the selective service draft process 


C. J. Kamper Grocery Compan 
ATLAN 


ROTARIAN GROCERS A, GEORGIA 

















THE BEST TAPS 
IN THE WORLD 


are made in Toledo 

self 

Toledo Tap & Die Co. sim 
Toledo, Ohio 


R. L. ELLERY, President, Rotarian 


last 











enti 

















and in this way every man in the club will Rot 

= —=—=_= . <5 

pepepeanntiens appear on the program during the year. ansi 
sic ® T 








Charleston, W. Va., Finances Boy Scouts “53 


o ry | 

he ive and et ve Plan The Rotary Club of Charleston (W. Va.), is od 
proud of its achievement in financing the Boy § 

Scout movement, under the direction of its J... 


7 ae. ie : . Boy Scout Committee, raising $23,000 instead of Hay 
W HEN adapted to the publishing of periodicals, is a glorious the $12,000 which aree dhe geal somah. Io 


success. Here’s how it works: The publisher keeps a scien- 
tific account of the cost of the printing; adds a small per cent for ® 


profit—and that’s the bill. It insures a fair deal all around. We Salvation Army og $2,500 

do business that way. The Santa Barbara (Calif. Rotarians con- 7 
y ducted the Salvation Army Drive for 1918 y 

Funds on the basis of the ‘‘$1,000 per hour’”’ slo- befor 


Printers for KABLE BROTHERS COMPANY Mount Morris, gan, which was carried out for two and a ee 
Organizations Illinois half hours during a pouring rain. The drive sey 
* netted $2,500. we 
a ’ ® TI 
Rotarians Build University Barracks Ta 
When the United States Government desig stude 
nated Phillips University as a military training J} They 
school, proper housing had to be provided for fF defn; 
the soldier students. The Rotary Club of Enid No 
(Okla.) volunteered to raise the funds and erect a. 















































Your Concrete Floors | 
| Shall Never Dust Again 


You can dustproof them and 




























waterproof them by simply flush- : 
ing on the colorless liquid chem- adequate barracks to accommodate the quota @;. 
ical hardener assigned. Most of the $12,000 necessary was 
raised in half a day. imnat 

®) enoug! 

facts | 








[APIDOLITH 


$10,000 per Minute for Bonds ae 
TRADE MARK paigni 


The Syracuse (N. Y.) Rotary Club subscribed a 
. for $250,000 of the Fourth Liberty Loan in less tg 
1000 Years From This than twenty-five minutes. The slogan ‘Ten The 


possib] 








For Every Concrete Floor 


Lapidolith acts chemically on the Port- 




























land Cement converting it into a gran- M . th i ” arried out 

: . 1 ousand dollars per minute’’ was carried © 

ite-hard mass, creating an unbreakable orning 6s the: Setter P the ma 

grip on the sand so that the friction of : x ; his ow; 

ralking and trucking cannot erind it Like the wonderful masonry of ancient Rome, vegetable ® ‘IS O 

wa 4 g g | parchment yu will endure, not ey 4 a — = of h reall 

out. service, but for 1,000 or more years, unless burned or deliber- aaa 

Let us refer you to users of Lapidolith ately CO Se ee ismesilpphe a eS Suck 
As a wrapper for foods which lose their goodness and acquire When we build let us think that we build all. is 






| in your city and in your line. 
| Today send for sample flask, Lapido- 
| lized block and book of testimonials, 


taint through ordinary wrapping paper, vegetable parchment A roto P 
is absolutely unencelted. When weed a a lining for cartons, | forever. Let it not be for present delight, no —— 
it protects the dry, oily or semimoist s from contamination : sawle od Oe yaw 
and preserves cies Renee for present use alone; let it be such work as OU By 


























| proof-in-advance. Vegetable parchment is a pure, sweet, unsized, unwaxed | descendants will thank us for, and let us think still i; 
| DEPT. 28 paper—free from all animal and mineral matter—moisture : . is to come i 

resisting—exceptionally dense in texture—made in the world’s | 4S We lay stone on stone, that a time Is : concer 
_ L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. cleanest paper mill. when those stones will be held sacred because Thi 
| 264 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT | our hands have toucht them, and that mM) 
Rotarian Wn. Hempstead COMPANY, will say as they look upon the labor and wrought «a 
a, Soe ee Kalamazoo, Michigan substance of them: “See! this our fathers did J “ 














Makers of vegetable parchment and waxed 
papers, bond and paper specialties 


for us.’’—Ruskin. THE 
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Open Forum 


tinued from page 252) a preacher advising the 
members of his church not to mingle with mem- 
hers of other churches. It is well understood, 
however, that a man cannot very well be a 
sember of the Methodist church and at the 
. time be a member of the Baptist church. 
His religious energies would thereby be divided 
ind his loyalty questioned in each church. 
He says again: 
“You might just as well say a man cannot take 
and at the same time be true to his own 


[his comparison is not analogous. A man 
does not hold for a wife the same kind of love 
he holds for his mother. The answer to this 
question might be “could a man be true to two 


2 wile 


wi ves. 

The article further says: 

“A father joins a Rotary Club and enjoys 
its privileges. His son in business with him can- 
not join the Rotary Club and is not supposed to 
join a similar organization. It is to laugh.” 

It really would be for his competitors to laugh 
but with scorn, at the idea of this man being so 
selfish as to tie up the same classification in two 
similar organizations. 

The crowning paragraph in the article is the 
last one, namely: 

“Mr. Editor, put this question up to the 
entire membership, and if the majority are real 
Rotarians in substance, not semblance, they will 
answer only asa real Rotarian could.” 

This does not show the unselfish spirit of a 
real Rotarian, for the reason, that it implies that 
if my views and views of the other members of the 
organization do not coincide with J. Thomas Ly- 
ons’, we are not real Rotarians. I cannot con- 
ceive of a more perfect example of selfishness.— 
Hamilton Love, Rotary Club of Nashville, Tenn. 


fp 
® 





On Surveying the Ground 


T IS a common and disastrous habit of the 

majority of art students to start drawing 
before they have had a thoroughly good look at 
the model. They set to work right away to deal 
with problems that they have not given them- 
selves a chance to examine and understand. 


That is one reason, and not by any means the 
least important, why such a small percentage of 
students ever develop into successful craftsmen. 
They fail because they do not realize that a 
definite idea must precede effective action. 


Now it is for the same reason that so many 
advertisers from overseas who try to do business 
in the British home market cannot contrive to 
make their operations profitable. They are so 
impatient to be doing that they grudge spending 
enough time upon collecting and ordering the 
facts that should govern their commercial cam- 
paigning; and yet are unwilling to allow full 
freedom of action to those better informed. 

The overseas advertiser should, if it is at all 
possible, make it his business carefully to survey 
the market which he proposes to enter, either in 
his own proper person or through the medium of 
' really responsible and capable subordinate. 

Such a surveying expedition, if undertaken at 
all, is often made the occasion of giving a pleas- 
ant and instructive trip to some young relative 
of the chief executive or a junior partner who is 
still in the learners class as far as his business is 
concerned, 

This is a fatal practice. The best man avail- 
able is nota little bit too good for such work. 

Any idea that nothing is called for but a series 
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of socio-commercial consultations with a few 
alleged “authorities” and a leisurely tour of the 
principal centres of trade should at once be dis- 
missed. 

To make a survey that is of any practical 
utility involves the exercise of a great amount of 
intelligence—trained intelligence—and an un- 
limited measure of concentrated application. 
It is no occupation for incapables, however 
well-meaning they may be; or for even the most 
capable if they incline more towards doing good 
work. 

Nor should it be forgotten that even the most 
apprehensive and acute of observers cannot ex- 
pect to learn in a few weeks or months what 
these on the spot have only discovered by con- 
tinuous examination at close range and an ac- 
cumulation of practical experience. 

They must make it a great part of their plan tc 


find out from whom the information they require 
is really obtainable, and must be competent to 
form a just judgment of the credibility and sound- 
ness of the evidence that is presented to them. 

Furthermore, the overseas advertiser who 
comes prospecting into the British market should 
be scrupulously careful to empty his mind of 
prejudice as a preliminary. He comes to learn, 
not to teach; to ascertain how best to adapt his 
appeal to a strange constituency, not to point 
out to that constituency that its cherished cus 
toms and convictions—for which there are 
probably reasons beyond his comprehension— 
are absurd and erroneous. 

Whatever wisdom he may have to impart he 
will be unable to convey to his hearers until he 
has won their sympathy and can address them 
in a language they can understand. 

So we say to our American friends, come over 








Rotary idea that 


S MILEAGE BOOKING 


MAN wrote us the other day that when he made freight ship- 
A ments by our company, they got such good quick service, at 

such low rates, that his partner called the T-C. F. Co. Freight 
Forwarding Service, Smileage Booking. The fact is just this: 


‘TRANS-CONTINENTAL 
Consolidated Car Shippiny Service 


by saving the Three D’s, Dollars, Damages, and Delays, for shippers all over 
the country, has caused our business to grow and expand just about the way 
Rotary has been doing, and has proved once more the absolute truth of the 


“He Profits Most Who Serves Best.” 


FREIGHT (COMPANY 





Take our New England business for example, and remember New England 
men are noted for being conservative, the demand for T-C. F. CO. Service has 








been so great that we have had to open a new and bigger warehouse at Boston 
where we consolidate cars of General Merchandise for Japan, China, Philippine 
Islands and all Oriental ports, connecting with steamers from San Francisco, 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Vancouver. At our 36th St. Warehouse, New York, it’s 
the same story, the same service, and the same savings on your freight ship 


ments. 


Do we handle household goods? Why, friend, they are a specialty with us 
We load them at Chicago, New York, Boston, Buffalo and Cincinnati in through 
cars for the principal cities of the West, Southwest and Florida. What's more, 
we load 'em right, and ship ’em right through at the right figure 


Rates! They change too often to quote them here, but call us up and get 
the lowest rates, combined with the highest possible forwarding service—service 
which will save you dollars, delays and damages. Remember, consolidation 
gives results whether it is the consolidation of Nations or of Freight, and that 
Service to us means just what the word does to Rotarians 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


Woolworth Building, New York 
General Office, 203 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Alaska Bldg., Seattle 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francis 
Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles 


ine Old South Bldg., Boston 


=e ee - Ellicott Square, Buffalo 
FREIGHT © Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati 
Se Write the Nearest Office 
SS C. Milbauer, Member New York Rotary 

A. J. Hamilton, Member Seattle Rotary 
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Hotel Majestic 


Central Park West at 72nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A hotel of distinction 
For guests of discrimination 
With tariff in moderation 


Near to the center of interest. Comtort- 
ably distant from the area of confusion. 
Stop at the Rotary Hotel next time you re 
in New York. You will have my personal attention 
Write me for information budget with auto map, 
etc., sent gratis. 
Rotarian Copeland Townsend 


Lessee-Director 











Myers Patent Tin Boxes 


“The Label Sticks--It's Part of the Box” 


End Labeling Troubles 


Just paste label on the eardboard top in the 
tin cover, and it will stick forever. Or, write on the 
eardboard and save labels. Best y ointment 


im every carton. Easier, quicker 
Sell your more readily and please your eustomers 
better. ade in 1-4 os. to 16 oz. sizes. Gilt Laequered 
or Plain. Also Ready-Labeled for Standard Ointments. 
Ask for them. Made by 


MYERS MANUFACTURING CO., 
Rotarian John H. Booth, President 


CAMDEN arena NEWJERSEY 
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The LANDERS BROS. Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Buckram, Webbing, Gimp 
Cotton Goods, etc., for | 


oer FURNITURE | 
| an 
AUTOMOBILES 


DHE 


Mohair and Auto Top Material 
_ Artificial Leather—Rubber Cloth 


Canvas Innersoling for Shoe 
Manufacturers 
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The Landers Bros. Co., 
Dept. R4, Toledo, Ohio 
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OTS PULL 











You Have Good Customers 
and Poor Customers 


The good cystomers are more par- 
ticular, they appreciate nice things 
and extra attention, and are willing 
to pay promptly, and—it’s the good 
customers who want 


The 





Go after the good kind. 

THE PERFECTION PULL CAP 
will help you get{them. 
Write us for the name of your nearest dealer. 


HAGERSTOWN CAP COMPANY 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
DEPARTMENT “H’’ 


New York Office—1000 Childs Building 
108-10 West 34th St. 














Need Envelopes et. Berkowitz 


erkowitz 
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Envelope 


Company 
KANSAS CITY, MO 











4 Fine Printing 


re) CATALOGUES—BOOKS 
MISCELLANEOUS WORK 


we THE TORCH PRESS 
= CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
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and make the personal acquaintance of th. 
British market before attempting to enter i; 
by all means; but do not send over to represent 
you on so important a mission some one who js as 
yet in the position of a pupil with regard to your 
business. If your sons have a mind to indulge 
in a European holiday or your nephews desire 
to complete their education by a tour of invest}. 
gation, be as generous in meeting their wishes as 
you like; but, if you cannot come yourselves 
send your most astute fellow-director, the 
manager in whose judgment you place most 
trust, the buyer who has most consistently 
“made good” for you, to act as the advance 
agent of your British campaign. 

And tell him to make sure that he applies fo; 
information in the right quarters. Tell him thar 
in the first place he might do worse than call at 
the offices of ‘The Advertising World.”—Ti¢ 
Advertising World, of London, England. 


®— 





Pan-American University 


HE interest of educators in the United 
States is being aroused by Dr. Edwin 
Grant Dexter, President of the National Insti- 
tute at Panama, in a proposal to establish an 
international educational institute at Panama 
to be known as the Pan-American University. 
Because of its location in the middle of the 
hemisphere, Panama has been considered a splen- 
did site for the location of such an institution 
which would prove an interesting link in the 
chain that binds the countries north of the 
Isthmus to those south of it and would furnish 
the elements of a permanent basis for a more 
cordial intercourse between the people of the 
two Americas. 


Dr. Dexter formerly was the United States 
Commissioner of Education in Porto Rico and 
at that time he was imprest with the possibilities 
of an international university or college. When 
he went to Panama and took charge of the Na- 
tional Institute he was imprest with the possi- 
bilities of making it, with its seven acres of ground 
and million dollars worth of physical equip- 
ment, the start of a Pan-American University. 

He took the matter up with the- Panama 
government and interested the officials from the 
very start. The ideal appealed to them as some- 
thing that would be of great aid to Pan-American 
solidarity and confraternity. As a consequence 
the National Assembly past a law authorizing 
the executive power to take the steps it consid 
ers necessary and fitting to invite the interest 
and support of other governments and certain 
private organizations to bring about the foun- 
dation and maintenance of a Pan-American 
University in Panama. 


President Valdes and the Minister of Public 
Instruction Andre authorized Dr. Dexter to 
explain the plan to the United States Govern- 
ment and associations and individuals interested 
in education and international good will. 

In discussing the possibilities of such an in- 
stitution Dr. Dexter said that diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of European nations would be invited 
to cooperate and their Governments would be 
given an opportunity to establish chairs cover 
ing the Janguages, literature and histories © 
those countries. 

President Valdes has granted a charter to the 
Institute outlining the principles of the organiza 
tion and specifying that the university should 
have faculties of literature and art, science and 
engineering, medicine and surgery, !a and 
political science, pharmacy and agriculture 
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as he would throw any other tools, was a most 
unrighteous man. And on the other hand the 
workingman who thinks of his employer as a 
mere agent from whom to extract as much in 

} Wages as possible, regardless of everything else, 
IS unrighteous. 





Vision of Rotary 


Continued from page 259) relationship of listeners 

nd speaker; this is a voluntary relationship; 
being in that condition in which ignorance was 
hiiss you chose’ to invite me here, and I, know- 
‘ng your generous patience, chose to come; at 
~ moment you can choose to blow the Klaxon 
ad stop my speech, and I in turn can sit down 
ny time I please. 


‘ch isa voluntary relationship, of which there 

.1 infinite variety. Whenever we find our- 
-olyes in such a relationship we will find that 
ethics has to do with it, for ethics is nothing 
‘her than our attempt to learn what is the right 
‘hing to do whenever we have a choice of doing 
ine thing rather than another. 


In every day speech, when a man does under 
‘) circumstances what we believe he should 
do, we say that he is “moral” or “righteous.” 
These are easy words to use but I am afraid that 
we do not often consider their difference; to do 
so is necessary if we are to understand ethics. 


What is Morality 


Morality comes from a word meaning “ac- 
ording to custom.” Whenever a man is doing 
the thing that the customs or the conventions 
of his society demand of him, he is moral. But 
morality is not always right. Thus, foot-bind- 
ing was long the cust6m in China, and the wom- 
an who bound her foot was consequently a moral 
woinman. Nevertheless, as we can all see, it was 
unrighteous because foot-binding is a violation 
of plain physical laws. ‘Righteousness’ is that 
which squares with things as they are, is that 
which is in harmony with the laws of nature 
and with human nature. 


Applying all this to business and to the pro- 
fessions—and to make this application is the 
peculiar aim of Rotary Ethics—we may say that 
Rotary asks of a man that he square his business 
and professional practices with righteousness. 
A given practice may be moral, in the sense 
that it is customary, but if the business man dis- 
covers that the custom is running counter to 
some law of human society then he must stop it, 
moral or not. 

These considerations will now, I trust, help 
us more thoroly to understand that which Felix 
Adler, our great American thinker on ethics, 
has called the root-principle of righteousness, 
the maxim uttered by Immanuel Kant: ‘“‘Act 
so that you treat humanity, in your person and 
in the person of everyone else, always as an end 
as well as a means, never merely as a means!” 


Business Man’s Touchstone 


The business man who applies this touchstone 
to his business usages can easily discover wheth- 


er or not he is conducting his business righteous- 
ly; does he think of his employees in the way in 
which Cicero described Roman slaves, as “‘in- 
animate instruments,” or does he treat them 


as if ney were human beings as well as labor 
producing machines? Does he think of his 
Customers as persons first of all, or merely as 


instruments wherefrom he may grind profits? 


ihe manufacturer who once said to me that 


he idered his workingmen merely as so many 
tools which he would throw on the scrap-heap 


For Cold 
Weather 
Motoring 


No danger of radiator freezing. 
Saves expense for repairs. Pro- 
motes efficiency. Made of fabric 
leather with moleskin back. 


ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 


16 W. 61st St., New York City 
2007 Michigan Ave., Chicago 








Shelltex Rimmed 


Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 


Style— Service 
That comfortable “feel” of 
security, that attractive 
“look” of smart distinction, 
are yours when you wear the 
real Shelltex Shur-ons. They 
cost no more—and assure 
lasting lens protection. 

The genuine (made only by 
Kirstein) always bear the 
name Shur-on or Shelltex 


in the mounting. Look for it 
at your dealer’s. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
257 Andrew St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Shelltex - rimmed and rimless Shur-on 
eyeglasses and spectacles. Established 1 864. 






























WRITE FOR PRICES 
EARL M. LAWRENCE - ROTARIAN 


LYNN, MASS. 





Emerson complained of the science of his day 
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A Midget in Size— A Giant in Power 


Frank Jennings, of THE ROTARIAN staff, 
says: “It has made my Ford over into a 


different car. It gives me more power, 


| handles a whole lot easier and what is 


quite important, I am getting much better 
mileage. I can throttle down to less than 
five miles an hour on high and the pick-up 
is wonderful.” 


Guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
refunded. Will quickly pay for itself in 


| extra power and economy. 





Write for further particulars. 
An excellent proposition for dealers. 


Manufactured by 


The National Equipment Co. 


EZ. G. Atkins, See., Rotarian 


123 So. Racine Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Absolute— 
Hair Cloth— 


Absolute hair cloth is the 
highest type of hair cloth 
manufactured in this country; 
there is none other near enough 
to it to even take second 
place. 

Absolute Hair Cloth will give 
your customers perfect satis- 
faction and as satisfied cus- 
tomers are your best adver- 
tisement, why not insist on 
the clothing manufacturers 
using Absolute Hair Cloth. 


GEO. S. COX & BRO. Inc. 
Cambria & Ormes Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Sole Makers ‘of ABSOLUTE 











If it can be made from Fibre, we can 
make it. 


Hard Vulcanized Fibre 
in Sheets, Rods, Tubes 
and Special Shapes 
Fyberoid 
The Highest Grade Insulating 
Paper. Largest and Best Assort- 
ed Stock of Electrical Fibre in 

the Middle West. 
‘“(Knu Canopy Insulation’’ 
‘Wire Cleats’’ 
Wilmington Fibre Specialty Co. 


614 W. Adams St. Haymarket 7640 
LOE. Chicago, U. S. A. 


W. J. Karnes, Rotarian 








CrC 


| 
| 


( Cantrell Cochrane's) 


Ginger Ale 
The 

Champagne 
of Ireland 


Over fifteen 
centuries ago 
St. Patrick’s 
Wellin Dublin 
was famous 
throughout 
Ireland. 

Teday the 
waters of this 
historic well are drunk the world over in “C & C" 
Ginger Ale. 

_ "C & C" has the life, the sparkle, the delicious 
crispness of champagne, without the fire. 

See that you have “‘C & C"' at the Club weekly 
luncheon and the monthly dinner and order ina dozen 
of “C &C” for your home. 


Made by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd. 
(Established 1852) 
DUBLIN & BELFAST 


Agents for U.S.A., Messrs. Edward & John Burke, 
Ltd., 616-620 West 46th St. NEW YORK. 
who will give full information to Retarians as 
to nearest point from which to obtain supplies 



















James E. Morrison Co. 


Efficiency Engineers 


Shop Organization 
Factory Production 
and 
Manufacturing Costs 
1162 Penobscot Bldg. 
Detroit, Michigan 


James J. Martindale, V. P., Rotarian 














HARLES W. LOVETT 


515 SECURITY NN.MASS. 











— 
600 Shaves 8. 
Yes, and more. That's the 


record of many men who 
shave themselves. Old 
blades made sharper thar 
new—in 10 seconds. ‘ For’ 
all Safety Razors. Quick, 
velvety shaves for life with 
wonderful, new 


Rotastrop 


Just drop blade in, turn handle. 
Nothing to get out of order Ma- 
chine gives “heel and toe action.” 
just like a barber strops a razor. 
10 Days Free Trial—write for 
booklet. State make of razor. 


Burke Mfg. Co., Dept. 296, Dayton, O. 
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THE KERCHER BATHS 


Rotarians, when you come to Chicago 
don’t fail to visit 


THE KERCHER BATHS 
S. E. COR. CONGRESS AND WABASH 
George Kercher (Member Rotary Club) Sec’y 
Best Baths in Chicago Established 40 Years 








CANADIAN PATENTS AND TRADEMARKS 


Patent Solicitors, the old established firm. Ottawa office 5 
Elgin Street, Practice before the Patent Office & Courts. 
Russel S. Smart, Resident Member of Ottawa Rotary Club 





FETHERSTONHAUGH and COMPANY 








WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
ISSUED BY THE 


UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


“that it lacks a human side.” If there is any 
danger before us now in our industrial life i+ may 
be similarly exprest. If only we could make 
industry more human we would solve at one 
stroke most of our industrial problems, at any 
rate most of those appertaining to the relation. 
ship of employer and employes. 


I believe that the animus lying behind what 
we vaguely call “the labor movement” is prima. 
rily a desire on the part of workingmen to be 
treated as persons rather than as machines, and 
I believe that nearly all the efforts of employers 
to modify and improve conditions springs {rom 
their desire, unconscious it may be, to shape up 
business in such wise that employer, workingman, 
and customer can deal with each other in the 
terms of persons rather than in the terms of dol- 
lars and machinery. 


Criterion of Right Business 


If we agree that the chief aim of Rotary Ethics 
is to do right in conducting business, whether as 
employers or employes, we can go on to ask if 
there is any criterion whereby we may always 
know whether what we are doing is right or 
wrong. I believe there is such a criterion, albeit, 
like all criteria, we may have difficulties at times 
in applying it. 

That criterion, as I understand it, is this: 
If what we are doing will enrich human life in our- 
selves and our fellows, if it will make men happier, 
healthier and more prosperous, if it will enlarge and 
amplify human existence, it is right; ifit degrades 
men, if it impoverishes them mentally, physically, 
or morally, if it robs them of their great human 
birthright to live complete and full-orbed lives, 
it is wrong. 

Unfortunately, most of us carry around at the 
back of our minds-two imaginary lists of things 
which we believe right and wrong. In one list 
are all the things which we think we should not do. 
In the other are the things permitted. This 
makes each action good or bad in itself. But 
this is all wrong. Nothing is good or bad in 
itself; everything depends on the conditions and 
the results. 

For instance, a man may place “theatre going’ 
in the forbidden list; but does not the rightness 
or wrongness of seeing a play depend entirely 
on the kind of play we see, and in its effects on 
us who see it? If a play debauches the emotions 
and demoralizes the conscience it is wrong; if 
it inspires and exalts us, if it makes us more 
patient, more tender, if it inspires us to do more 
good in the world, then the play is right. [t all 
depends on the results. 

If there is anything on which we would all 
agree as being a deed wrong in itself it would 
be killing a man; and yet we can all understand 
how it would, under some conditions, be a vir- 
tue to killa man. If I get into a drunken braw! 
—a thing the American Congress, thank God, 1s 
now doing its best to prevent—and kill a man in 
cold blood, it is wrong, of course; but if I were 
living in Belgium, and if one of the Huns broke 
into my house to murder my children and ravage 
my wife, I should kill him on the spot, if there 
were no other way of preventing him, and | 
would do it with a feeling that I was doing Gods 
will. 

Legality Not Always Righteousness 


We cannot run a business according to the 


“list morality.” A business practice may be 
hallowed by time and long usage but if we find 
that it is harming our fellows then we must 
stop it. A business may even be a legal busines 
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and still be a wrong business. In the state 
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iJinois it is just as legal to run a saloon as it is Heating and Rotary into steam, to start out again on the same mis- 

‘. but we have learned that the : é ; sion. 

to run a grocery . : WANT to describe a simple gravity system , 

-um business is a wrong business because of its GE steant Seating weed in our) homes and Just so, we, as Rotarians, come to our weekly 
ne ijcastrous effects on human life, and legal or offices, which to me symbolizes Rotary. It meeting,—which represents the boiler where 
ny not, it has got to go. : claities of a boiler radiation and a syatem a the steam is generated in us in the form of high 
yn- | don’t see why the most tender minded man piping. Water is placed in the boiler in its crude and noble ambitions to be of service to those with 

need ever have moral difficulties in his business | 244 natural condition—filled with germs and whom we come in contact in our daily business 
iat methods if he will merely ask himself the ques- organic matter—where it is generated into steam, relations. 
na- -ion, ‘What will be its consequences on me and by which process it is freed of all germs and When these noble and lofty ideas of business 
be on the community?” impurities by boiling. ethics start to condense, we are returned to our 
ind One of the most famous battles in the field of The steam is then conveyed by a system of weekly meeting there to be regenerated with 
ers thics has been between the “egotists’’ and the piping to the radiators, where it is condensed higher and better knowledge of real service to 
om ‘a|truists.”” In business and professional ethics | back to water. our friends, customers, and competitors alike. 
up we cannot escape that conflict, and no discussion The energy of this condensing process is given Thus in my daily vocation I have brought 
an, of Rotary Ethics would be complete without | off in heat, which adds to the health and com- before me, in the form of a simple heating sys 
the reference toit. According to the egotistic theory, | fort of everyone with whom it comes in contact. tem, one of the true principles of Rotary.—E. F. 
lol- each business man has but one end, and that is to | [t is then returned to the boiler to be regenerated Schofield, Wheeling (W. Va.) Rotary Club. 

make gains for himself, whatever may happen to | Sebel ga =o 

others. According to the altruists, a business man ee aes 

should be a kind of benevolent philanthropist 
hics in the community, whose chief thought should | 
ras be for the community. 

k if Egotistic business men (I use the term here | 
ays in its technical sense) look upon the altruist as a 
t or moonshine utopian who knows nothing about 
eit, business. On the other hand the altruist looks 
mes upon his opponent as a monster of selfishness, as 

an enemy of all the social virtues. We all know 
this: what a lot of discussion about this has been 
our- carried on during recent years. 
pier, What is the Rotary theory of it? If I under- 

‘and stand him aright the Rotarian would take ground | 
ades that would include both sides of the controversy. | 
ally, Egotism and altruism are not necessarily opposed | 
man to each other; rather are they complementary, 
ives, like the two blades of a pair of shears. | 
Egotist and Altruist 
t the 
ings Neither the egotist nor the altruist is wholly 
» list right and neither is wholly wrong; each is the 
yt do. half of the whole truth, and I know not where 
This the whole truth has been more accurately stated 
But than by Jesus of Nazareth when he said, ‘‘For 
id in their sakes I sanctify myself.” ‘Sanctify,”’ 
; and here, means to develop one’s self, to perfect 

one’s self, to make the best of one’s talents and 

ing” opportunities; that takes in the truth of the e @ & 
“i egotistic ideal. But one does not develop him- A | d ? t t 

rice self for his own private sake but “for their sakes,”’ p p ] e a rl O I S 7 

aa that is for his fellows, for the community. In Ser ‘Se . é58 ; 

pete this we have egotism and altruism nae to: Woman has made herself indis- Without her this increasing com- 
ig; if  sether in perfect harmony. pensable to the Nation's war activities. plexity of military, business and civil 
nore Apply jap yee eo = to your pro-| This is being demonstrated daily in __ life could not be kept smoothly work- 
more ession. On the one hand you will need a com- . . . - . 

te al munity rich and ‘wieesone, fall of life, and pros. |. Or splendid ways. The telephone ing. Hers is patriotism applied. She 

perous, else you will have no market or clientele; | operator takes her place in the front is performing her part with enthusiasm 
id all  Comsequently you must be social, and recognize | yanksofour“nationalarmy’ofwomen. and fidelity. 
would your duties to the community. On the other 
stand (band, if you do wish, according to the altruistic Back of the scenes, invisible, her The increasing pressure of war 
a vir. J@ Weal, to make your business an instrument of war work is to make telephone com- _—-work continually calls for more and 
east service to the community, then you will be under : Epleer : +. hh h ae d 
od. is MM Obligation to make your business a success in a | munication possible. 7 hrough herthe more telephone operators, an | young 
an in fj Dusiness sense, for inefficient, bankrupt busi- | Chief of Staff in Washington speaks women in every community are 
were MH "esses doesn’t serve any community. to the Cantonment Commandant ina answering the summons—cheerfully 
broke , hat business man who seeks to do right rather far-off state. The touch of her fingers and thoughtfully shouldering the 
-avage than that which is merely customary; who re- k 3 ia. ate 
there {i members always the priority of the human per-| forges a chain of conversation from __ responsibilities of the telephone serv- 
nd | J son, and that men are always something more | Shipping Board to shipyard, Quarter- ice upon which the Nation depends. 
God's JM than employers, workingmen, or customers; | master General to supply depot, mer- Each one who answers the call helps 
who tests his every practice by its effects on him- f ; d th ee f th - 

| self and his fellows; and who takes a just pride in chant to manufacturer, city to country, speed up the winning o e war. 
making his business as sound and successful as | office to home. 
to _ possible simply because such a business gives 

ay most to the community; that man, I would say, > 
e fisd WM is practicing Rotary Ethion—The Rev. H. L. % AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
~ =n od, Rotary Club of Waterloo, Iowa, in a 8 AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
1 Sines address b ; . ° 
ate 1 BR Port Dole eae cor fer ee ny CoP af ety) One Policy One System Universal Service 
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Dear Hank 


(Continued from page 246) the Huns begin to 
holler somethin about peace, atryin to git their 
attenshun off uv the main seenery. I think they 
would like to have the party uv tourists stop 
before they reach the Rine. 


You know a passel uv travelers like them 
English and French and Eytalians and Yanks 
would muss up the prospects fer sour krout a lot, 
and old Kiser Bill is goin to do all he kin to keep 
em off uv his territory. 


I jest hope Presidet Wilson will be stone deef 
to all that peace talk until Kiser Bill is banished 
to some island jest big enuff to hold him and his 
six sons astandin strate up. 


His hollerin fer peace puts me in mind uv a time 
when my Pa give me a quarter to go to see 
Barnum’s sircuss. I went early so as to have 
plenty uv time. Well, all round that great big 
field wuz a lot uv tents all set up so as a feller 
would have to pass the fat,lady and the living 
pin cushen and the sorde swallerer and all them 
other thrillin things before he cculd git into the 
mane sircuss. Well, dad burn it, I stopt to 
listen to all them fellers out in front uv these 
little shows and alluvasudden I found out I had 
spent my quarter on the side shows before I 
got very far and I had to go back home without 
seein the mane show, the thing I set out to see. 
[It learnt me a lessen that has been good to think 
about all my life and that wuz to keep my mind 
on the mane queschun even when some feller 
wuz trying to git me sidetracked. 


The Bumble Bee’s Nest 


Well, I think old Kiser Bill musta learnt that 
same lessen sometime, cause he sure is tryin to 
git our boys stopt before they git what they 
went after. They ain’t but one kind uv peace 
that we ought to talk about utall and that is 
spelt with nine letters arranged about this way: 
S-U-R-R-E-N-D-E-R. When the Huns learn 
to say that word without any German brogue 
then I'll be the gladdest man on earth fer I'll be 
ready fer you to come back home, but, dad burn 
it, lam one father that don’t want to send his boy 
away from home to come back with a job half 
done. Stay with it, Hank, until you git the 
clothes off his dirty back. 


It puts me in mind uv the time you and me 
found a bumble bee’s nest when we wuz plowin 
up that three-corner clover field. We stopt the 
team and trompt on the nest till we lowed the 
bees wuz all dead. Then we went on around 
another furrow. When we come back to where 
the bees wuz old Bess begun to kick and rare up 
somethin awful and it wuzn’t but a little bit till 
I knowed what wuz on her mind. I got awful 
busy myself aslappin different parts uv my 
overalls and when you come up agin we had to do 
the job all over agin. Well, that’s jest what 
would happen over there in Europe ef we don’t 
stay at the jeb until they ain’t no bees left in 
that old nest at Potsdam. 


[It does beat the world how a deacon in our 
church like me does like to say that word 
Pot tsdam. It seems powerful satisfyin when 
you're talkin about the Kiser. 


Well, Hank, Ma has wrapt up her knittin now 
twe or three times and so I reckon I better stop 
and git ready fer bed. They musta ben a boat 
sunk cause we ain’t had a letter fer a long time. 
I know you're busy and so are we, but we got 
time to read a letter.—Dad. 


THE ROTARIAN 





These Are Rotary Hotels 


When you register place an R soos your name thus ® 





THE LENOX 


Official Rotary Hotel 
HH 

In the exclusive Back Bay of Bos- 

ton, the social center of the city. 


You'll always meet someone you 
know at THE LENOX. 


Make it your other home. 


L. C. PRIOR, MANAGER 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK Under Same Management 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Gadsden, Ala. 


Hotel Printup 


ADOLPH P. REICH, Megr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:16. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 














Houston, Texas 


Hotel Rice 


A. G. PULVER, Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:16. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 














Joliet, Ill. 


Woodruff Inn 


ROBERT F. McROBERTS, Mgar., Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 





Most Modern Hotel 
in Southern Florida, 
absolutely fire-proof, ond 
every room steam heated, 


The hte Hotel of Delightful 
Miami, Florida— 


land of perpetual Summer. The Rotary Club 
meets on the South Veranda every Thursday 
—visiting Rotarians welcome. 


W.N. Urmey, Rotarian, President 











Newport News, Va. 


Hotel Warwick 


“JERRY” DERR, Manager, Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 














Providence, R. I. 


The CROWN HOTEL 


FAIRNESS The Home of Simplicity, Refine- GooD 
COURTESY wmentand Comfort for the Traveler SERVIC E 


FRED MANSFIELD, Prop., Rotarian 
WM. H. WADE, Manager 














Lansing, Michigan 


Hotel Kerns 


W. G. KERNS, Proprietor, Rotarian 


Rotary Club ine held here Fridays at 12:00. 
Rotarians Welcome. 


Racine, Wis. 


Hotel Racine 


EUROPEAN 
J. 8. ADRION, Manager 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here Wednesda 1ys 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 

















Little Rock, Ark. 


Hotel Marion 


Rates $1.50 and up. Absolutely Fireproof 
Rotary Club Headquarters. Luncheon Thursdays, 12:30. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 

O. W. EVERETT, Manager 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hotel Utah 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mer., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 12:18. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 








Spokane, Wash. 
Davenport Hotel 


L. M. DAVENPORT, Rotarian , 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:00 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 











Montreal, Que. 
CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 


“Che Windsor” 


NION SQUARE 
JOHN DAVIDSON (Rotarian), Manager 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 














— a 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE ONONDAGA 


ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 
and tne leading Hotel in Syracuse 
PROCTOR C. WELCH, Manager 


es 





necca 





Muskegon, Mich. 


Occidental Hotel 


EDWARD R. SWETT, Megr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:16. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 








Vicksburg, Miss. 


Hotel Carroll 


BERNIE REID, Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays 
Visiting Rotarians Welco:ne. 


— ny 














New Philadelphia, Ohio 
Hotel Reeves 


WALTER G. NICKELS, Prop., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Dinners held here Mondays, 6:00. Visiting 
Rotarians Welcome. 











Wilmington, Del. 


Hotel DuPont 


ERNEST 8. TAITE, Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:50 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 
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Wonderful joy 
Comes to those who send flowers 
To cheer at Christmas time. | 
Wherever you may be— 
Just around the corner 


Is your Rotary Florist— 

You tell him and he'll tell the other 
Rotary Florist, miles away— 

By telegram, if necessary— 

It’s all done quickly 

And the joy is yours— 

SEND FLOWERS 


Associated Rotary Florists 





Send Flowers for Christmas 
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